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Public Services Division, provides the 
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and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
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lative material in the field of inter- 
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Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


You have invited me to discuss the legislation 
recommended by the President to carry out future 
mutual security programs. 

First of all, I thank this committee for its con- 
structive activities over the past year in seeking to 
clarify issues involved in this matter. The hear- 
ings conducted by your committee last fall, and 
the draft report submitted by your former chair- 
man, have been particularly helpful. 

The President and I were also impressed by the 


hearings conducted throughout the country by 


the subcommittee under the leadership of Con- 


' gressmen Carnahan and Merrow. Those hearings 


revealed a large measure of public understanding 
of our Nation’s mutual security activities and pre- 
ponderant support for them. We believe that this 
year such understanding and support can be in- 
creased by a new and clarifying formulation of 
the programs. 

I use the plural “programs” because the money 


. we spend abroad under the Mutual Security Act 





. is not on a single program. So-called “foreign 


aid” is a term given to several quite distinct pro- 
grams. Each of these is addressed to different 
purposes. Each employs separate means. Each 
must be considered on its own merits. 

There are, in essence, four major programs: 


First, the mutual defense assistance program. 
This is designed to provide military equipment 
for allied and friendly military forces; to assure 


_ needed facilities; and to provide, for these pur- 
poses, economic support. 


*Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
June 10 (press release 351). 

? Foreign Policy and Mutual Security: Draft Report 
Submitted to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Dec. 24, 1956. [Committee print.] 
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_ Major Purposes of the Mutual Security Programs 


Second, the development assistance program. 
This is to help free countries achieve economic 
growth. 

Third, the technical assistance program. There- 
by we share our skills with these countries. 

Fourth, the special assistance programs. This 
is to meet particular needs and emergencies that 
cannot appropriately be met through the three 
preceding programs. 


Mutual Defense Assistance 


This committee is fully alive to the seriousness 
of the Sino-Soviet military threat. Despite re- 
cent emphasis on economic and cultural penetra- 
tion, the Sino-Soviet bloc unremittingly expands 
and modernizes its military force. As said in the 
draft report prepared for this committee last fall, 
at some later time “Soviet economic diplomacy 
[may] be thrown aside and communism... 
emerge once more in its revolutionary aspects, 
relying on external force or internal Communist 
violence to come to power.” 

What checks that now is not any moral re- 
pugnance of international communism to the use of 
force. It is the deterrent of the collective security 
system we have helped to build. 

But no free country can by itself, alone, create 
this deterrent through its own resources and facili- 
ties. So we have a collective security system which 
binds us and 42 other free countries in a common 
defense against a common peril. 

Since 1950 we have provided around $17 billion 
in military equipment, plus some supporting eco- 
nomic assistance, to our allies’ military programs. 
During this same period our allies have spent over 
$100 billion for defense. They have also provided 
manpower for the armed forces of the free world, 
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and they have provided sites for highly valuable 
bases for our and their forces. 

Without our assistance these military programs 
of our allies could not have been carried out. With 
these programs we are enabled to spend far less on 
our own military programs—and to achieve far 
greater security—than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Collective security is truly a case in which the 
whole is greater than the sum of the parts. And 
the instrument which creates the whole out of these 
parts is our mutual defense assistance program. 
This program consists of two elements: 


First, the provision of weapons and military 
equipment to friendly forces. 

Second, economic aid given to allied countries 
to compensate their economies for contributions 
made to the common defense. Many of the less 
developed countries, such as Korea, Taiwan, and 
Viet-Nam, cannot maintain the mutually agreed 
force levels without some outside support. 


In the past this economic aid has been called 
defense support. But the same term has also been 
used to describe assistance to some of these same 
countries for other purposes, such as economic 
development. 

This labeling has produced misunderstanding 
both at home and abroad. We believe that the 
term “defense support” should hereafter be used 
to describe aid granted solely in relation to a 
military program. 

Other forms of assistance to these same coun- 
tries, especially for economic development, should 
be dealt with separately. Thus we can clarify the 
purposes for which our resources are being used 
and the cost and nature of the different programs 
which serve these purposes. 

The draft report submitted to this committee 
last fall noted that observations presented to the 
committee during its hearings “point up the one- 
ness of our defense program. This is supported by 
the testimony of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and all other military experts appearing 
before the committee, who are unanimous in stat- 
ing that foreign military aid is part and parcel 
of our own defense program. This combined evi- 
dence makes it clear that funds requested for for- 
eign military assistance should be placed in the 
defense budget and presented to the Congress on 
that basis.” 

The President accepts that view and has recom- 


mended that both categories of assistance—amili- ! 
tary equipment and defense support—should be | 
recognized and treated as an essential element | 
of our own worldwide national defense effort. To 
do this effectively he requests that appropriations 
for both should now be so authorized that here- 
after they may be included as a separate part of | 
the regular appropriations for the Department 
of Defense. 

This proposal is consistent with the conclusions 
of the draft report to your committee that “the | 
more logical procedure would be for military 
funds to be placed by the Executive in the defense 
budget and then for the continuing authorization 
to be handled by the Congress by the same methods 
and by the same channels now handling our own 
defense program.” 

This will contribute further to the clarification 
of our different purposes which we are trying to 
bring about. It will make abundantly clear, both 
at home and abroad, that our defense assistance 
programs—both end-items and defense support— 
are designed to support the military defense ef- 
fort. 

To avoid wasteful duplication and make full | 
use of existing facilities, however, defense support 
should continue to be administered by the ICA 
together with other programs of an economic na- | 
ture. And both military assistance and defense 
support would continue under the foreign-policy 
guidance of the President and the Secretary of | 
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Following this concept the executive branch , 
will later submit to the Congress an appropriation | 
request for fiscal year 1958 for $1.9 billion for 
the provision of weapons and military equipment, | 
and $900 million for defense support. This totals 
$2.8 billion and is approximately three-fourths 
of what we are asking the Congress to appropri- 
ate this year for all the mutual security programs. 

Let me add this postscript: We are actively seek- | 
ing, through United Nations procedures, ways | 
whereby armaments can be safely reduced. But 
the task is immensely complicated by the fact that 
it is not safe for us to alter and weaken the 
military dispositions which protect us merely be- 
cause of Soviet promises. There must be depend- 
able supervision and control of all promises, and 


*For text of President Eisenhower’s message to the 
Congress on the mutual security program for 1958, see , 
BULLETIN of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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procedures to assure that we may not be victim- 
ized by promises that are illusory. 

Today the Soviet rulers propagandize volubly 
about peace and disarmament. But we do not 
yet know whether they are in fact willing to ac- 
cept the safeguards and procedures which will 
make disarmament safe for the free nations and 
make it prudent to base peace more on disarma- 
ment and less on deterrent and defensive strength 
and cohesion. 

Let us never forget these significant facts: 

International communism has seized by force or 
the threat of force all or major parts of nearly a 
score of nations with aggregate populations of 
about 900 million people. No one of these seized 
nations was, at the time of seizure, protected by 
treaties of mutual security and the common de- 
fense system created thereunder. But not one na- 
tion which did share in such a common defense 
has been lost to international communism. 

Such a record shows what folly it would be 
for us to agree to dismantle our common defense 
system in reliance of unsupervised Soviet prom- 
ises. It would be equal folly to dismantle that 
system by our own action and ourselves wreck or 
weaken the collective defenses which provide a 
proved deterrent against aggression at the least 
cost. 


Economic Development 

The second main aspect of mutual security is 
that which helps less developed free countries 
achieve economic growth. 

The report made for this committee last fall 
recommends “a program of long-range develop- 
ment assistance based on the requirements of the 
country and without conditions other than those 
necessary to assure effective use of our aid.” We 
agree with this recommendation, and we further 
agree with the committee’s conclusion that “in 
the long run the United States would benefit 
economically and politically if the underdeveloped 
countries are developed.” 

Nineteen new nations have come into existence 
since World War II. These nations contain about 
a third of the world’s population. Most of them 
are close to the Soviet-Communist China bloc. 

These are nations where poverty is age-old. 
But the apathy with which they have hitherto 
accepted that poverty is disappearing. The com- 
ing of political independence has aroused hope 
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and determination to achieve also economic 
growth. The people demand leadership which 
will demonstrate that fact. If there is not such 
growth under moderate democratic leadership, 
that leadership may be swept away to be replaced 
by extremist leaders who, if not themselves Com- 
munist, would be susceptible to Communist in- 
fluence. 

But there are serious initial obstacles in the way 
of starting the processes of economic growth. 
There is a shortage—sometimes an absence—of 
technicians. And with incomes at the barest sub- 
sistence levels, very little can be saved and in- 
vested. Without outside help, the prospects of 
economic growth are indeed very slim. 

It is these considerations which have in the past 
led us to conclude that it is in our national inter- 
est to assist in the economic development of the 
less developed countries. Fresh study merely con- 
firms the view that both national self-interest and 
national idealism demand that we help the people 
of these nations to remain free so that their stra- 
tegic lands should not fall under Communist con- 
trol and so that their resources should be avail- 
able to their own people and the free world as a 
whole. 

The President now recommends the establish- 
ment of a development loan fund as the most 
economical and effective way to stimulate the 
needed economic growth. 

The purpose of the fund would be to place our 
development financing on a more businesslike 
basis, comparable to that of the World Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank. It would place pri- 
mary responsibility for economic development 
where it belongs—on the receiving countries—and 
it would provide development financing in ways 
which would stimulate these countries to greater 
self-help and private investors and other financing 
sources to increased activity. 

If the fund is to do this, several changes will be 
required in present procedures. The most im- 
portant of these would be designed to provide the 
fund with an assurance that specified amounts 
would be available for development purposes in 
future years. 

Only with this assurance can the fund offer 
a convincing incentive to the less developed coun- 
tries to plan sound development projects or pro- 
grams which they need and can justify. Only 
with this assurance will these countries be en- 
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couraged both to work with the fund over a con- 
siderable period in evaluating and improving 
these projects and then to embark upon them with 
vigor and confidence. And, finally, only with 
this assurance will private investors, the World 
Bank, and the Export-Import Bank have suffi- 
cient confidence in the future of the fund’s activ- 
ity to feel safe in relating their plans to that 
activity. 

How are we to secure this assurance, without 
which the fund would be but a new name for what 
we are already doing? This could not be done by 
a general declaration in the law or even by an 
authorization for future annual appropriations. 
There would be no reasonable assurance under 
either of these procedures that an adequate 
amount would be added to the fund’s capital in 
future years. 

“The heart of the problem,” as your report very 
rightly observes, “lies in the annual authoriza- 
tion-appropriation cycle.” We can only escape 
from that cycle through action which sets specific 
sums of money aside and which indicates the times 
at which they are to become available to the fund. 

Although this assurance of continuity is an 
essential of the fund concept, we recognize that, 
because the fund is a new departure, the Con- 
gress feels a responsibility to retain control over 
it so that, if it should not progress as we all hope, 
it will be possible to bring about necessary 
changes before too great an amount of public 
funds becomes committed. We have had this very 
much in mind, and we believe we have devised 
a proposal which meets both requirements—that 
for the fund’s effectiveness and that for continu- 
ing congressional control. In order to do both 
these things we are asking: 


First, for an appropriation of $500 million for 
fiscal year 1958 and an authorization to borrow 
from the Treasury up to $750 million in each of 
the next 2 fiscal years, thus securing the necessary 
assurance of future resources; 

Second, that only the initial $500 million be 
available for obligation in fiscal year 1958. The 
amounts for 1959 and 1960 would not become 
available for use by the fund before these years 
respectively. This would insure continuing con- 
gressional control over the fund’s resources, for 
it would enable the Congress to amend or curtail 
the fund’s activity before 1959 or 1960, if it so 
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desired, with the assurance that the fund would 
not have obligated any of the resources that were 
to become available to it in these years. 


Full reports of the fund’s activities would be 
made to the Congress semiannually, and each year 
during the mutual security presentation the execu- 
tive branch would review with the authorizing 
committees the fund’s past activities and future 
plans. 

I would like to turn now to our ideas as to how 
the fund would work. 


First, its financing would be on a loan basis. 
But, because of the pioneering nature of the effort, 
the loan terms would be less rigid than those of 
existing institutions. Repayment, for example, 
might be in foreign currencies as well as dollars. 

Second, the fund would seek cooperation with 
private investors and established lending institu- 
tions. It could participate in joint financing with 
such investors or with the World Bank or the 
Export-Import Bank. It could not loan its funds 
where private investment or financing by existing 
agencies would be available for the same purpose. 


Thus its activity should increase rather than re- 


duce the activity of other financing sources. 

Third, the fund could be used only for specific 
development projects or programs which after 
thorough examination are found to be technically 
and economically sound and which could be ex- 
pected to contribute to the economic progress of 
the borrowing country. It would not be used to 
meet emergencies or other needs for short-term 
assistance. 


How should this fund be administered? I do not 
think that we need now to give an answer for all 
time. However I do feel, and feel strongly, that 
initially the fund should be under the policy guid- 
ance of the Department of State. The fund, at its 
inception, will represent a transition from a mixed 
system of grants and of loans which were wholly 
under the policy direction of the Department of 
State. It is now proposed to shift to a more con- 
servative type of operation. But the shift needs 
to be made without shock, and at least during the 
initial period there ought to be continued the 
policy guidance of the Department of State. To 
establish the fund znitially as a purely fiscal in- 
stitute would be to deprive us of an essential in- 
strument of foreign policy. 
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I do not say that this will always be the case. I 
hope that after the fund has become operative 
State Department direction could be relaxed, but 
I am convinced that to take away initially State 
Department guidance would be to subject our 
foreign relations in this field to an excessively 
abrupt change. 

With respect to the size of the fund I observe 
that most of the studies of economic development 
assistance which were conducted this year for the 
Congress, for the executive branch, and for various 
private organizations agree that present develop- 
ment assistance programs do not provide resources 
of sufficient magnitude. Our own experience and 
our knowledge of pending projects in less de- 
veloped countries testify to this fact. 

I have served in the Congress and I understand 
and share its desire to hold Federal expenditures 
to the lowest level consistent with national safety. 
I believe the sums requested by the President for 
this fund are conservative figures. 

In this fiscal year, under our present programs, 
we will finance over $400 million of developmental 
activities, and we want to be in a position to in- 
crease moderately the present level of financing. 
The need is to be able to initiate development 
which will be sufficiently vigorous to attract funds 
from other sources and to stimulate domestic 
capital formations, 

To provide inadequate resources might be 
wasteful, for it would postpone the receiving 
countries’ achievement of a self-sustaining rate of 
growth and thus tend to perpetuate the require- 
ment for United States assistance. 


Technical Cooperation 

Closely related to economic development activi- 
ties which would be undertaken through the fund 
is our program of technical cooperation. This 
program has proved its worth as a long-term in- 
strument of United States policy, and the Presi- 
dent has therefore recommended that it should be 
authorized on a more permanent basis. 

We believe this program should continue sub- 
stantially as at present, and the President has 
recommended an appropriation of $168,900,000 
for it next year. This figure includes, in addition 
to our regular bilateral program, our contribution 
to the technical assistance program of both the 
Organization of American States and the United 
Nations. 
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Special Assistance 


The final category of our aid which I should 
like to mention is special assistance. 

There are some programs, like the malaria 
eradication program, that do not fit into any of 
the preceding categories. There will also be oc- 
casions when it will be in our national interest to 
furnish assistance which is not designed to sup- 
port our common defense effort and which could 
not properly be handled through the development 
fund or technical assistance. There are bound to 
be emergency situations which we cannot foresee, 
and there are bound to be efforts we need to sup- 
port without prospect of repayment. 

International communism is constantly probing 
to discover and exploit weak points within the 
free world. We cannot tell in advance where 
these weak points will develop or the amount of 
pressure which international communism will 
bring to bear. 

During the past few years there have been 
emergency situations in many places where im- 
mediate grant aid was necessary. Such situations 
have arisen in relation, for example, to Iran, 
Jordan, Hungarian refugees, and Guatemala. It 
can be soberly estimated that international com- 
munism would have gained spectacular victories 
and that freedom would have suffered tragic de- 
feats if the President had not had flexible funds 
to use to meet unpredictable emergencies. The 
fact that the President had such funds has meant 
on net balance a vast saving to the cause of 
freedom. 

Aid of this nature is designed to meet immedi- 
ate needs, not to finance long-term programs. It 
is appropriate that it should be authorized anew 
each year. 

The President has this year asked for the au- 
thorization of an appropriation of $300 million 
for this type of assistance. 


Conclusion 

The total program which I have outlined re- 
flects the results of the intensive study which has 
been given to this subject during the past year. 
Such study has been given by the executive 
branch of government, by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and by special groups of qualified persons 
who have been asked by the President and by the 
Congress to study this problem. 

These studies indicate no substantial disagree- 
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ment as to the need for our mutual security pro- 
gram. There is also an unusual consensus as to 
the general order of magnitude which these pro- 
grams should assume. And there is a large meas- 
ure of agreement that our mutual security pro- 
grams can be better organized. 

The executive branch shares these views; they 
are reflected in the proposed legislation which we 
now lay before you. 


Foreign Relations and World Trade 


Remarks by President Eisenhower? 


First, I should say that I agree with every word 
you have to say about OTC. It seems to me to be 
almost ridiculous that we do not promptly join 
this organization in order that there may be an 
administrative group to make certain of the pro- 
tection of our own rights as we try to advance the 
whole theory of better world trade all around the 
globe. 

I am constantly impressed, as we deal with this 
difficult subject of foreign relations, how often the 
subject of trade does intrude itself in a very 
definite, a very important way, and must be con- 
sidered in the political relationships that can be 
established with our friends, and must be main- 
tained. 

I mean it in this way: A country is having a 
hard time making a living, countries that are small 
and industrial in character—Japan, Britain—I 
mean small in area—both of them would be ex- 
amples. They have to perform services for some- 
body else, which means that their entire living, 
really, comes out of exports. They can export only 
if there is a readiness of others to buy. 

Now, another way they could live, of course, if 
richer countries are making a lot of money, would 
be just to keep up mutual aid and grant programs. 
We don’t want to do that. It’s a poor way to do it. 
They don’t want to do it. 

So there must be freer trade if they are to make 
a living. There are other inhibitions. We don’t 
want the Communists to get a lot of strategic goods 
in the world. “So these nations have, certainly so 
far, been observing very great restrictions in the 





*Made to members of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy in the rose garden at the White House on 
June 14 (White House press release). 


amount of their goods that they can manufacture 
to sell to the part of the world that is behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Where and how are they going to make a living? 
Yet if they don’t make a living, the consequences 
upon us are not merely commercial, not merely 
what progress we make in the way of prosperity. 
It’s in the political relationships we will be able 
to retain with these countries, whether they will 
believe fervently in the processes of free govern- 
ment, in free associations among friendly nations, 
or whether they will be forced to deal with others 
in a way that we should never accept if we can 
possibly help it. 

In other words, we would be put in an awful fix 
because in this great struggle that is being carried 
on between two forms of government in the world 
we need these people on our side and we are strug- 
gling always for more. 

So this whole question of foreign trade affects 
us, as I see it, in two ways: our economy, our 
future, and the prosperity we ourselves are going 
to enjoy, but in our political relations it is, to my 
mind, even more important. Because, finally, 
those political relationships could destroy—if 
they weren’t healthy—could destroy anything else 
we might set up. 

I mention these things just briefly, but very 
simply, in order that you can see how really deeply 
I feel obligated to you for the work you do, to 
carry an enlightened view of world trade to our 
people so they can see that we are not talking 
about trying to put American people out of work 
or undersell an American manufacturer and drive 
him to the wall, or anything else. We are striving 
to make a better world for ourselves, for our 
children, that kind of world in which free men 
can live—and I think it is just that simple and 
just that important. As long as we approach it in 
that way, I think we shall never give up. On the 
contrary, I think we shall win. 

Again I say, thank you very much—you and 
Mr. Coleman and Mr. Randall *—all who are 
working on this thing. God bless you. I hope you 
have even more success everywhere, in Congress 
and abroad through the land, than you yourselves 
anticipate. 


2 John S. Coleman, chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Clarence B. Randall, 
special consultant to President Eisenhower on foreign 
economic policy. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 11 


Press release 355 dated June 11 

Secretary Dulles: We are very happy to have 
in our group today 11 correspondents from Brazil 
to take part in and witness one of our distinctive 
American institutions, a press conference. 

Now, if you have questions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Stassen came home at 
the end of last week for consultations just, I think, 
about 2 weeks after he had been here, and stayed 
longer than we had thought he would stay. Could 
you tell us what these talks are about? 


A. The problem of working out these disarma- 
ment proposals is a very difficult, complicated 
problem, and it has many delicate aspects in re- 
lation to our allies, many of whom are directly or 
indirectly concerned in these matters. And while 
in substance the position of the United States was 
decided upon by the President before Mr. Stassen 
went back the last time, there are procedural com- 
plications which have developed in relation to 
NATO which made it seem desirable for Governor 
Stassen to return and have some further talks on 
that aspect of the matter. I am seeing him this 
afternoon. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are the differences with our 
allies substantive differences, or are they annoyed 
by the way that the negotiations are being con- 
ducted with the Russians? 

A. Well, I would not want to say or use the ex- 
pression that they are “annoyed.” There are some 
very genuine problems—almost inescapable prob- 
lems—as to procedure, as to whom you talk with 
first, and who thinks his views are having the 
greatest weight. That is always one of the great 
problems of working out a matter of this sort, 
where you have allies who are very properly con- 
cerned. And I would say that the difficulties that 
have arisen are nothing that were unusual, but I 
do think that they were of a character which re- 
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quired a closer review of our procedures in these 
matters, relationships to NATO, and the like. 
You see, we have complications due to the fact 
that the Federal Republic of Germany is not a 
member of the United Nations and that these dis- 
cussions are being carried out under the auspices 
of the United Nations; yet Germany is very deeply 
involved. The working out of these procedures is 
a matter of some difficulty, of some delicacy, which 
I think justified having a further talk here with 
Mr. Stassen. 


Disarmament Inspection Zone 


Q. Do these questions, Mr. Secretary, center 
around the so-called European inspection-zone 
idea? Is that what the difference is about? 


A. Well, you are talking now about the sub- 
stance rather than of the procedural aspects of the 
matter. We do not yet know definitely what the 
views of our allies are about the so-called Euro- 
pean zone. At the moment, the question is the 
procedures for dealing with that matter and get- 
ting an authoritative expression of views. There 
have been some discussions with NATO, and there 
will be continuing discussions with NATO as one 
forum through which the attitude of our conti- 
nental allies can be worked out, and the question 
of the European zone is one matter. As I say, 
we do not yet have any definitive expression of 
views from our continental allies as to what they 
think about a European zone. 

Q. Well, will Mr. Stassen be able to present an 
American position at the table in London to the 
Soviets before this matter is settled with all our 
allies? 

A. I don’t think that there should be an official 
presentation of a United States position until as- 
pects of it which relate to our allies have been 
clarified withthem. I think I made clear here on a 
number of occasions that the question of whether 
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or not, in the first phase of the inspection and 
control which goes with limitation of armament— 
that whether in that first phase there should be a 
European zone is in our opinion primarily a matter 
for the Europeans themselves to express a view 
about. I think that we would feel that it was 
quite possible to get started adequately without 
a European zone. The question is whether they 
want to have a European zone in the first phase 
or whether they do not; and that is primarily a 
matter for them. I do not think any official 
United States position should include a European 
zone unless we know that the continental allies in 
particular, which would be affected, want it in. 
Neither should we present a position which ex- 
cludes a European zone if they want a European 
zone to be in. And it is the procedures for ironing 
out those matters which are being worked on at 
the present time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, isn’t one of the problems 
further complicating the situation what might 
be called an unresolved conflict within the Ameri- 
can administration as to how to proceed basically? 
I mean by that, a body of thought within the 
administration with respect to wanting to go fur- 
ther with the European zone, with respect to cessa- 
tion of tests of weapons, and that sort of thing, 
and another body of thought against that sort of 
thing. 

A. No. I think that the differences within the 
United States administration have been authori- 
tatively resolved by action which the President 
took. 


Q. Which action is that, sir? 


A. The action which he took before Governor 
Stassen went back the last time, which I an- 
nounced from the White House following a meet- 
ing with the President. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, then is it correct from what 
you say that the United States will be unable to 
propose any European zone or any proposal af- 
fecting troops, cutting troops or armaments in 
Europe, unless there is a unanimous agreement of 
all the NATO countries whose territory would 
be involved? ~ 


A. I don’t know whether the word “unable” is 
the correct word. Certainly we would not be dis- 
posed to present as an American program a pro- 
gram which involved continental Europe and 
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dealt with either inspection there or the position- 
ing of forces there unless that was concurred in 
by all of the countries that were involved. 


Aerial Inspection of the Arctic 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to put it another way around, 
are we going to make a solid proposal on aerial 
inspection of the Arctic? 


A. That, of course, also involves the concur- 
rence of Canada and possibly of Denmark in re- 
lation to Greenland, possibly of Norway, depend- 
ing on just where the line is drawn. But subject 
to the concurrence of those countries we are pre- 
pared to make a solid proposal covering the Arc- 
tic area. 


Q. You anticipate, Mr. Secretary, that the Ca- 
nadian elections yesterday might have some effect 
upon the concurrence which you said a few weeks 
ago that the Canadian Government had given? 


A. Well, I assume that the new government, 
assuming that a new government is constituted, 
would want to take a fresh look at the matter, 
yes, and that might involve some delay. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you share personally the 
view of some people in the administration that 
an Arctic zone alone offers more protection 
against surprise attack to the United States than 
it would to the Soviet Union, and that part of 
any agreement—balanced agreement—between 
the United States and the USS.R. would neces- 
sitate some agreement in Europe, where the Rus- 
sians presumably are most fearful of attack? 


A. I don’t know what the Soviet view of that 
matter is. I would say this: that any inspection 
of any part of the Soviet Union offers more pro- 
tection to the United States, because we do fear 
and think we have reason to fear that under cer- 
tain circumstances the Soviet Union might at- 
tack. I don’t think that the Soviet Union has 
any legitimate ground to fear any attack from 
anywhere in the United States or any of our 
bases. If you try to evaluate these different 
areas in terms of the likelihood that one or an- 
other would attack, then I think you are using 
a very difficult equation. I think that to find a 
substantial area where this initial step can be 
taken which will test out the procedures for 
aerial inspection and coordinated ground inspec- 
tion, that that is the important thing. I don’t 
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think anybody expects that we would stop with 
that. The important thing is to find some place 
to get started. Now, there are always going to 
be some reasons, I suppose, against finding any 
areas. But there seem to be more legitimate com- 
plications with respect to a European zone, that 
would involve many more countries and might 
involve such political matters as the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. So, it may be felt that in the 
interests of getting started quickly we should ex- 
plore the possibilities of an area which did not 
include continental Europe. I have no basis to 
form an opinion one way or another as to 
whether the Soviet Union is insistent upon a 
European zone. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you believe these 
problems can be worked out and Mr. Stassen can 
present a plan at the London conference? 

A. Well, I can’t foresee how quickly they will 
act. I know that these matters are very difficult 
and they involve very serious decisions. We our- 
selves have taken a good many months to debate 
the pro’s and con’s within our own Government. 
I do not think we can fairly expect our allies to 
make a decision in just a few days merely to suit 
our convenience or the convenience of the Soviet 
Union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a part of the question as to 
when Mr. Stassen can go back to London: Do I 
correctly gather from this answer that he intends 
to remain in Washington until the positions of 
the allies are settled ? 


A. Oh, no, because the question of his staying 
here is unsettled at the present time. I haven’t 
seen Governor Stassen yet. We are seeing each 
other at 4 o’clock. He was yesterday at his son’s 
commencement, I believe, and this morning I am 
engaged, as you see, and we are seeing each other 
this afternoon at 4 o’clock. Until we have had 
a talk then, I would not want to say, could not 
say, what the plans might be for his return. 


Q. Will other people be in on this conference, 
from Defense and Atomic Energy, as before? 

A. No. At this stage it involves matters of 
our diplomatic relations with our allies, which 
does not primarily concern any department ex- 
cept the Department of State. Perhaps Under 
Secretary Herter will be there, but it will be a 
State Department conference. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it completely likely that 
Mr. Stassen will present a proposal which in ef- 
fect omits the European zone idea until it is de- 
cided upon by our allies in terms of whether or 
not we should even propose it? 

A. Well, that prejudges the attitude of our al- 
lies, and, as I say, we do not yet have any solid 
indication from our allies as to whether they 
want or do not want a European zone in the first 
phase and the conditions which they might want 
to attach to having such a zone in the first phase. 
There is this whole problem of the political im- 
plications of any disarmament matter and the 
solution of political problems. The general at- 
titude of the Europeans, the continental Euro- 
peans, is that it may be desirable to explore at 
least the possibility of a political settlement of the 
continental problem, particularly the problem of 
German reunification, before we move in the dis- 
armament field in relation to an area which would 
include Germany. But that matter is being 
studied by them intensively at the present time, 
and I would not want by anything to imply either 
a positive or a negative response on their part to 
that question. 

Q. Well, that also implies that you expect them 
to act fairly quickly, because Mr. Stassen is sup- 
posed to present a proposal this week, isn’t he? 


A. Well, let me make perfectly clear this: This 
is not a bilateral negotiation. It is not just be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. 
And we are not going to throw into the discard 
the views of our allies merely in the interest of 
making progress on a bilateral basis with the 
Soviet Union. We attach first importance to our 
relations with our allies, and we shall not sacrifice 
that relationship with our allies just in order to 
make speed with the Soviet Union. 

Now I think that the Soviet Union understands 
the situation and that the kind of procedures that 
we will work out will not involve any rupture in 
any way of the negotiations or of progress. I 
think there will be things that can be talked about 
with the Soviet Union, perhaps on an informal 
basis, which will not involve any of these major 
problems but which will still be matters which 
have to be talked about at some stage. This prob- 
lem is infinitely complicated. It has many facets, 
and there are plenty of facets about which we 
can talk with the Soviet Union which don’t in- 
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volve or prejudice or prejudge in any way this 
particular matter of a European zone. So I think 
that useful progress can probably be made in talks 
with the Soviet Union without in any way co- 
ercing or seeming to coerce or confronting our 
allies with a fait accompli. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, speaking of allies, Senator 
Knowland has suggested that it might be possible 
to neutralize Norway in exchange for Soviet with- 
drawal from Hungary. How do you feel about 
such a proposal? 


A. Well, I fully share Senator Knowland’s feel- 
ing that every proper effort should be made to 
get the Soviet troops out of Hungary. And I 
believe that, if we can find a way to test the sin- 
cerity of what Mr. Khrushchev said in that re- 
spect, we should try to find it. But I feel this 
about our mutual security—collective security— 
arrangements: These arrangements, according to 
my concept, are arrangements such as are made in 
any civilized community to gain security. These 
are not military aggregations; they are not al- 
liances, in the ordinary sense of that word—they 
are an effort to do within the free world the kind 
of thing that should preferably have been done 
through the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions Charter, as you recall, contemplated a sys- 
tem of collective security under its Security Coun- 
cil, with forces, facilities, airplanes, and so forth 
at the disposal of the Security Council. Now that 
concept was never realized because of the Soviet 
veto. Therefore, we are trying to realize it with- 
in the free world, and the mutual security ar- 
rangements which have been created as between, 
I think, 45 nations represent an effort to do that. 
And I do not think it is appropriate to suggest 
that any free-world country which wants to par- 
ticipate in collective security should withdraw 
from it. It would be like suggesting that some 
of us here in Washington should agree that our 
own homes, houses, should no longer have police 
protection. Well, that would not be a suggestion 
that would be welcomed. And I doubt whether 
it is appropriate to suggest that a nation which 
wants to share in collective security should give 
that up. 


U.S.-Japanese Relations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Prime Minister Kishi from 
Japan will be here next week. I wonder if you 
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could tell us, sir, what problems you feel might 
ewist between the two countries which his visit 
will help solve, and whether you feel that this 
visit is as important as he says it is when it opens 
a new era of relations between the two countries? 

A. I consider that this visit is very important 
and comes at a formative period in the relations 
between our two countries. Japan since the war 
has been in the process, you might say, of finding 
herself again as a potential great power, and I 
use that term “great” not in the term of ability 
to impose your will upon others but in the ability 
to play a constructive role in world affairs and in 
the creation of collective security. And I feel that 
there is a growing feeling in Japan that a new 
stage is approaching in the relations of Japan to 
the rest of the world and I hope and believe that 
we will have a chance to talk that over construc- 
tively with Mr. Kishi when he is here. I do regard 
it as a very important meeting coming at an im- 
portant time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, getting into the inter-Ameri- 


can field—there is going to be an economic confer- | 


ence in Buenos Aires in August. Could you tell 
us who will head the United States delegation, 
whether it will be Mr. Humphrey or Mr. Ander- 
son, and whether any new policy will be enunci- 
ated there? 


A. I doubt very much that it will be Secretary 
Humphrey. Whether or not it will be Secretary 
Anderson or possibly Mr. Burgess, that I don’t 
know—that’s a matter for them to work out. And 
I would also not want to discuss the policies be- 
cause, as you know, those conferences are pri- 
marily held under the auspices of the Treasury 
Departments, the Finance Departments, of the 
different countries, not under the auspices of the 
State Department. 


Q. Ona related subject, Mr. Secretary, the Rep- 
resentatives of the Presidents of the 21 American 
Republics issued a report last month, which was 
made public on May 25, proposing certain steps 
to strengthen the economic phase of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. I wonder if you have 
seen the report and can tell us how quickly the 
United States plans to implement its part in the 
program? 


* BULLETIN of June 24, 1957, p. 1014. 
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A. Yes, I have seen the report. I think it isa 
constructive report. There are different parts 
of it which will have to come into force at differ- 
ent times, and there is no one date for everything 
that can be done there. But I see no reason why 
the United States should not carry forward its 
part in that at a rapid rate. There are no matters 
which cannot be dealt with, I think, within the 
compass of presently agreed policies. I think 
what is proposed is important. It is constructive, 
not when measured by the yardstick of dollars, 
which I think is a very fallible measuring rod for 
these matters, but in terms of getting new con- 
cepts under way, and I think we can respond 
rather quickly to the recommendations of the 
committee. 


East-West Exchanges 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union has proposed 
a rather large-scale resumption of cultural and 
other forms of exchange between itself and the 
United States. Could you tell us whether you fa- 
vor such a resumption, and along what lines? 


A. Well, I favor the resumption but not neces- 
sarily along the precise lines that the Soviet pro- 
poses. You may recall that at the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers which came after the Summit 
Conference, that is, the meeting held in October 
and November 1955, some 18 months ago, the 
United States with the British and the French put 
forward a very comprehensive package of pro- 
posed exchanges—a 17-point proposal.? That in- 
cluded, for example, a proposal for reciprocal 
presentations on current affairs by radio, with 
someone from the United States who would have 
an opportunity to speak to the people of the 
Soviet Union. I think we proposed that there 
should be an allotted time of a period of half an 
hour every month and that they, in turn, would 
have a half hour to make a presentation to the 
United States of their views and policies. I was 
very glad, indeed, to see the strong endorsement of 
that concept by Senator Johnson the other day. 
He made almost exactly the same proposal or at 
least adopted, you might say, the same proposal 
that the United States had made at that time. 
But his reinforcement of that at this juncture is 
a very useful thing and is again a demonstration 


* Tbid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 778. 
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of the bipartisan character of our foreign policy. 
We are constantly pressing the Soviets, for ex- 
ample, for these reciprocal facilities to speak to the 
Soviet people. So far, they have been adamant 
in their refusal. I remember Molotov said that he 
would not be willing to have exchanges of that 
sort because it would present the Soviet people 
with what he called “social scum.” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since Khrushchev’s television 
appearance, and since this issue has come alive 
again, has the United States made any specific pro- 
posal to the Soviet Union for reciprocal radio or 
television time, or do you propose to do so? 

A. Well, we have been pressing them con- 
sistently since the original formulation of that 
proposal 18 months ago. I can’t say with positive- 
ness as to whether or not we have pressed it again 
upon them within the last day or two. But I 
know that that is one of the items which is on the 
list, which is being watched here for us in the 
State Department by Ambassador Lacy. I talked 
to him on the phone last night, and he said that it 
is constantly in his mind. I don’t think a concrete 
proposal has been made within the last day or two, 
but he has been pressing and we have been press- 
ing for that kind of exchange off and on, with 
consistency, for the last 18 months. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, does that mean that 
as of now the proposal, the specific proposal for 
a one-half-hour exchange each month, or in any 
period of time you would specify, is an open pro- 
posal on the part of the United States to the 
Soviet Union? 


A. It is. And that has been made perfectly 
clear repeatedly to the Soviet Union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has any progress been made 
in negotiations with Egypt to get a closer ad- 
herence to the United Nations’ six principles for 
operating the Suez Canal? 

A. There are no new developments along that 
line other than the bilateral talks which have been 
conducted by some nations with reference to eas- 
ing, from a fiscal standpoint, the conditions of 
transit. That is perhaps one aspect of bringing 
the Suez Canal into line with the six principles in 
that it does away with monetary restrictions which 
might be an impediment. The French are in the 
process, I think, of concluding discussions of that 
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sort ; possibly other governments have been having 
them. But, aside from that, I think no progress 
has been made. 


Trade With Red China 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on another point, President 
Eisenhower, in discussing trade with Red China at 
his news conference last week, said that he belongs 
to the school of thought that believes that in the 
long run trade cannot be stopped between coun- 
tries and that you will either have authorized trade 
or clandestine trade® Further, he said he did not 
see as much advantage as some people in maintain- 
ing tougher trade controls on shipments to Ited 
China than on shipments to the Soviet bloc in 
Europe. Could you tell us how you stand on this, 
sir? 

A. Well, let me first say that you left out the 
last part of his sentence. 


Q. That he does not favor abolition. 


A. He said he did not favor the total abolition 
of the differential. 

Q. That’s right, sir. 

A. And that is an extremely important point 
because that is the position we took at the Paris 
talks and with respect to which we had the support 
of a substantial majority of the nations that were 
represented there. An effort has been made to 
suggest that the United States stood alone in that 
matter. Actually, at this conference a substantial 
majority of the nations shared the United States 
position and not the position of the United King- 
dom, and that is the position which the President 
expressed at his last press conference when he 
said he did not favor a total abolition of the 
differential. 

The problem as I see it is this, that China has 
only a limited amount of foreign exchange with 
which to buy goods abroad, and the question is 
how high, in terms of strategic value, are the goods 
you are going to let China buy? It is, I think, 
highly doubtful that the total volume of China’s 
foreign trade will be increased by a total abolition 
of the differential. It will, I think, mean that 
instead of buying commodities of less strategic 
value they will concentrate their buying upon 


*For a Department announcement on trade with Red 
China, see ibid., June 17, 1957, p. 967. 
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goods of higher strategic value, because their great 
effort today is to build up their war potential and 
their heavy industry that supports it. I feel that 
the views of the United States, which carries the 
primary responsibility for peace in the area, 
should have weight with respect to that matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the exact position to- 
day of the United States Government regarding 
the situation in Algiers? There have been some 
rumors in Paris that the United States Govern- 
ment would be more active in trying to promote 
a negotiated settlement of the conflict. Can you 
comment on that? 


A. The United States has no plan for inter- 
vening or interfering in that matter in any way. 
I received the suggestion, which I may have re- 
ferred to here, some little time ago, from the 
Arab ambassadors, that because the United States 
gives military assistance to France we should 
attach to it certain conditions in relation to Al- 
geria. And I asked whether they really felt that 
assistance from the United States of a military 
character or military-support character should 
have attached to it political conditions, and on 
reflection I think that they would not want that 
kind of a policy applied to them. 


Khrushchev Television Interview 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the other day at his news 
conference Mr. Eisenhower seemed to invite the 
inference that he disapproved of a broadcasting 
system inviting Mr. Khrushchev to appear on an 
American program, the inference being that some- 
how it was lopsided or that it embarrassed the 
administration. Then he went on to say that, 
whereas he himself would probably not appear in 
answer, others of the administration might. I’d 
like to ask you a few questions against that back- 
ground. 

First, is an appearance of this kind by Mr. 
Khrushchev or some other foreign figure, whether 
he be Communist or not, considered by the admin- 
istration to be detrimental propaganda that you 
would like not to see; and, second, would you 
yourself object to appearing as one of the Ameri- 
can Government figures in the exchange with 
Soviet Russia, if that is worked out? 


A. Well, I don’t want to be commenting upon 
what the President said in this respect, because 
he speaks for himself and his views on these 
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matters are naturally controlling upon the Depart- 
ment of State. And we welcome that. 

Now, on the question of appearances, I think 
this: I have considerable doubt as to the value 
of these one-shot operations so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned. I think what we need to get 
and should get is a regular opportunity on a 
reciprocal basis to speak to each other’s peoples. 
That was the view that we took at the Geneva 
conference. That is the view we have held ever 
since. It is the view that was expressed very elo- 
quently by Senator Johnson, the day before yes- 
terday I think it was. 

Now, if you can get this onto a regular basis, 
I would think that leading American figures could 
be found who would appear on these programs. 
And I would not see any inherent objections to 
my doing so. Actually, of course, this press con- 
ference is being recorded on radio and television, 
and if the Soviets wanted to play this back in the 
Soviet Union, I’d be delighted. If they would 
rather have one that was specially geared into a 
discussion of Soviet-American relations, I’d be 
delighted to have that kind of a press conference. 
But, as I say, I think that what we should strive 
for is to have a regular system, if we can get it, 
and not just a kind of a one-shot operation, which 
I think would not have the desired impact of really 
bringing to the Soviet people an adequate under- 
standing of our policies. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, returning to the China trade 
question, do you see any possibility of a common, 
unified approach being worked out by the 15 na- 
tions making up the China control committee; in 
other words, is there still room for a negotiation 
with Britain and is there a likelihood that a com- 
mon approach might be worked out short of total 
abolition of the China differential? 


A. Well, there is one aspect to the matter which 
is still open for negotiation and which is impor- 
tant, and that is the size of the quotas of items 
which will now be on the China number 2 list, I 
think it is called. You see, on the COCOM list, 
which applies to the Soviet Union and which the 
British would now apply equally to the Chinese, 
we have three categories. One is goods which are 
totally forbidden. The second is articles which 
are allowed to go within specified limits. And the 
third is the so-called watch list, where the ship- 
ments are reported but where no limitations exist 
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unless and until the volume of shipments seems 
to call for further action. 

Now, in the case of the number 2 list, which is 
the quota list, the actual quotas for China have 
not yet been agreed upon and they are still subject 
to negotiation. And there is a possibility of a 
measure of agreement in that respect which would 
be helpful. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in answer to the earlier ques- 
tion on trade with Red China you pointed out that 
a majority of the countries in this 15-nation group 
did support our view that there should be a differ- 
ential. My question was based on President 
Eisenhower's remark that he did not personally 
see as much of an advantage in maintaining a 
differential at all, even though he did not favor 
complete abolition of it. My question was, do you 
share that view, and if so why did we propose a 
differential to begin with? 


A. Because, as President Eisenhower said, he 
did not favor—nor do I favor, nor does, I think, 
anyone in the American Government favor—a 
total abolishment of the differential. And we pro- 
posed a reduced differential but not a total abolish- 
ing of the differential, which is exactly the posi- 
tion President Eisenhower took. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any fears or any 
evidence that the American people were taken in or 
bamboozled by Mr. Khrushchev in his appearance 
on TV? 


A. Well, I think myself that the American 
people are sufficiently versed in the vocabulary of 
communism so that they were not fooled in any 
way by that statement. I didn’t see the statement 
myself or hear it, because I was, fortunately, on 
my island, where we don’t go in for things of that 
sort. But, from what I hear of it, it is pretty much 
in line with what the Soviets have been saying in 
a great many ways in the last 2 or 3 months. There 
has been a plethora of propaganda notes sent out 
by the Soviet leaders. They have been writing 
notes that look almost as if they had hired a letter- 
writing bureau to do the work for them. And 
they have been pouring out notes in an unprece- 
dented rate. I got a list the other day of 15 or 
more long diatribes which had been sent to one or 
another of the free-world governments, all pretty 
much along the same lines. Those lines had all 
been printed or reported in substance in our press, 
and of course we have been hearing that kind of 
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thing off and on now for a good many years. I 
don’t think that the American public is fooled by 
what is the essence of repetition of that kind of 
stuff. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at your May 14th news con- 
ference; you told us that there were some Su- 
preme Court decisions to back up your policy of 
prohibiting newsmen from going to Red China. 
And you gave us a number of citations. Some of 
us have looked up those citations, and we found 
they don’t really support your view at all as far 
as the Supreme Court decision is concerned. 
There was one that seemed to. And it was the 
Mickey Jelke case in the New York court. Can 
you clarify this for us? (Laughter) 


A. Well, I will tell you I have a new legal ad- 
viser now. You know, one of the axioms of the 
legal profession is that it is a great mistake to be 
your own lawyer. Perhaps that is a self-serving 
axiom for the legal profession. At any rate, I ap- 
ply it now. We have now a new legal adviser, 
Mr. Becker, who is beginning to work here with 
us, taking Mr. Phleger’s place. He is beginning 
to get into this, and if you want to discuss the 
impact or meaning of decisions by the Supreme 
Court and the highest courts of our States, I sug- 
gest you take it up with him. And if you can, 
have your own lawyers prepare their version of 
it. It may cost you some money, I warn you. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Tax Convention With France 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 364 dated June 14 

On June 13, 1957, the supplementary tax con- 
vention of June 22, 1956, between the United 
States and France was brought into force by the 
exchange of instruments of ratification. The ex- 
change took place in Paris. 

The convention, signed in Washington on June 
22, 1956,‘ supplements the convention and protocol 
of July 25, 1939,? and the convention of October 18, 
1946, relating to the avoidance of double taxation, 


* Tbid., June 3, 1957, p. 894. 

1 BULLETIN of July 2, 1956, p. 9. 

*Treaty Series 988. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1982. 
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as modified and supplemented by the protocol of 
May 17, 1948.° 

The effective dates specified in the new supple- 
mentary convention vary according to the char- 
acter of the substantive provisions. 

The convention modifies in certain respects the 
conventions and protocols in force between the 


two countries in order that the treaty provisions , 


may deal more effectively with current problems 
involving double taxation. It adds a new article 
relating to reductions in tax rates on interest and 
dividends. It amends the provisions relating to 
short-term movement of business and professional 
personnel from one country to the other. It adds 
a new article relating to stamp or similar taxes 
on the transfer of securities and on stock-exchange 
transactions. It revises the provisions under 
which France undertakes to eliminate double tax- 
ation, including application of the credit prin- 
ciple. It makes~various changes in terminology to 
reflect changes made in the French income-tax 
structure. It revises the territorial-extension pro- 
visions so as to make more flexible the procedure 
by which the operation of the treaty provisions 
may be extended to territories over which either 
Government exercises jurisdiction with respect to 
international relations. 

On July 19, 1956, the Senate gave its advice and 
consent to ratification of the supplementary con- 
vention. The United States instrument of ratifi- 
cation was signed by the President on July 31, 
1956. 

After proclamation by the President, the text of 
the convention, in English and French, will be 
published in the Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series. Meanwhile, the English text is avail- 
able in Senate Executive J, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, together with the texts of the President’s 
message of transmittal and the report by the 
Secretary of State. 


Queen Elizabeth II To Visit U.S. 


President Eisenhower announced on June 11 
that Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT has accepted 
the President’s invitation to visit the United 
States. Her Majesty, accompanied by His Royal 
Highness The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
will begin her visit at Jamestown, Va., on October 
16 and will then make a 3-day formal visit in 
Washington. 
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The American Doctrine for the Middle East 


Statement by James P. Richards 
Special Assistant to the President * 


When one has worked with a group of men 
closely over a period of years, as I have with this 
committee, it is always a pleasure to return and 
discuss matters often considered in the past. It 
is in this spirit that I am appearing before you 
today to report on my mission to the Middle East. 

The background may be covered briefly. On 
January 5, 1957, the President submitted to the 
Congress certain proposals for the Middle East.’ 
He stated that he intended to send a mission to 
the area to explain the new program, and he sub- 
sequently asked me to take on the job. By House 
Joint Resolution 117, the Congress on March 9 
endorsed in essence the President’s proposals.* 
On March 12 I departed on a trip which took me 
to 15 countries in the general area of the Middle 
East and nearly 30,000 miles. I returned on 
May 8.4 

It would not be appropriate for me to try to 
evaluate the results of my mission. That should 
be left to others and to time. However, there is 
one thing I can say with conviction—the Presi- 
dent by proposing and the Congress by adopting 
the joint resolution assumed on behalf of the 
United States a new responsibility to help the 
people of the Middle East at their request to 


Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
June 13 (press release 359). For a statement by Am- 
bassador Richards before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May 27, see BULLETIN of June 17, 1957, 
p. 969. 

? Tbid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 

® Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 480. 

‘For a radio-television address by Ambassador Rich- 
ards on his return, see ibid., May 27, 1957, p. 841. 
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maintain their national independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

This new departure, this entirely American 
line of action, evoked a heart-warming trust from 
the nations of the area. To me it was gratifying 
to find a great reserve of good will and respect 
for the United States. I believe most of the lead- 
ers in the area are convinced that we have no am- 
bitions to dominate but rather a genuine desire, 
in view of the common interest in peace and se- 
curity, to assist them to build the strength and in- 
dependence which they want and which we both 
need to resist Communist domination. The fol- 
lowing facts are the evidence: Of the 18 nations 
which may be said to lie in the general area of the 
Middle East, 15 explicitly invited my mission to 
visit them. Of these, 13 have endorsed the pur- 
poses and objectives of the joint resolution. The 
remaining two, while preferring not to give pub- 
lic approval at this time, did not reject it. 

What needs to be done now ? 

As you know, the joint resolution has two main 
features. First is the declaration of intent to use 
the Armed Forces of the United States to assist 
nations in the general area of the Middle East 
at their request to resist armed aggression by a 
nation controlled by international communism. 
This declaration in itself has a twofold effect: 
(1) It puts international communism on notice, 
thereby constituting a strong deterrent, and (2) 
it gives the countries of the area that sense of se- 
curity and confidence needed to stimulate a re- 
solve to work to help themselves. As long as 
we make sure that the forces of international 
communism do not outdistance us in the military 
field, I do not believe any further specific action 
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with respect to this aspect of the joint declaration 
is needed at this time. 


Helping To Build Economic and Military Strength 


The second feature is the declaration of intent 
to help area countries at their request to build up 
their economic and military strength so that they, 
themselves, can contribute more effectively to free- 
world progress and security. A lot more needs 
to be done in this connection. I would like to dis- 
cuss this part of the joint resolution with you in 
greater detail. 

Let us start with the facts: The resolution ap- 
propriated no new money but removed certain 
restrictions contained in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, from the expenditure of up 
to $200 million of moneys already available. The 
resolution made clear that it was the intention of 
the Congress that these funds should be used at 
the request of area states to assist them in build- 
ing up their economic and military strength to re- 
sist international communism. The President au- 
thorized me to commit on the spot funds for this 
purpose. Any commitments, of course, would be 
in accordance with the terms of the joint resolu- 
tion. I authorized assistance in the magnitude of 
$120 million. <A little more than half went for 
economic aid. In accordance with the provisions 
of the resolution full details have been made avail- 
able to appropriate committees of the Congress. 

You may ask how I went about investing this 
amount of the taxpayers’ money. How could I 
assure myself that I was acting wisely and pru- 
dently? I would like to describe for you the way 
in which my mission functioned. Before leaving 
Washington, officers from the Departments of 
State and Defense and from ICA assembled all 
available data bearing upon the problems I might 
encounter in each country. This included, for 
example, budget figures, balance-of-payment sta- 
tistics, anticipated industrial and agricultural 
production, and the strengths and equipment of 
the armed forces. While Congress was consider- 
ing the joint resolution, I pondered over this in- 
formation and had it digested into compact, read- 
ily usable form. Before landing in a country I 
was able to run quickly over figures showing all 
American assistance previously extended, sum- 
maries of the country’s most pressing problems, 
and projects carefully worked out in the military 
and economic fields for which further United 


States assistance might be required. I had di- 
rected that the projects drawn up should be only 
essential ones and ones contributing directly to 
the purposes of the joint resolution. 

Upon arrival we met immediately with the 
American country team, including representa- 
tives of the Embassy, U. S. Operations Mission, 
and, in countries where they operate, the Military 
Advisory Assistance Group. We pored over ad- 
ditional material, which had been assembled 
prior to our arrival, and discussed tactics. The 
first plenary meeting with the top foreign offi- 
cials was taken up, of course, in large part by 
general explanations of the American Doctrine 
for the Middle East. However, we inevitably 
received requests for both economic and military 
assistance far greater than we could meet. After- 
ward military and economic representatives from 
the foreign government met with members of my 
staff to go over in detail the various requests. 
Then my mission would meet again with the 
country team, and I would decide which requests 
might be met from available funds. A final 
meeting with the foreign government would 
follow. 

I must say that in many cases there was dis- 
appointment that we could not do more. In all 
cases there was pleasure that the United States 
was able to act quickly and decisively on some 
of the most pressing problems. There was a sur- 
prising amount of agreement between our people 
in Washington, our country teams in the field, 
and the foreign governments on which projects 
should have first priority. 

I have been asked since my return: Why was 
it necessary for the joint resolution to include a 
section regarding economic and military assist- 
ance? I cannot overemphasize the psychological 
and practical effect of this provision. It demon- 
strated that we meant what we said about doing 
something to help. Without it, we would have 
left a trail of skeptics. The resolution removed 
restrictions in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, on commitment of funds after April 
30 and the required proportion of loans to grants. 
This permitted a more productive investment of 
the American taxpayer’s money in the Middle 
East, where the critical and fluid situation had 
disrupted previous plans. 

My return has been compared to that of the 
unprodigal son. People want to know what is 
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going to happen to the remaining $80 million. 
Why did I not spend $200 million? The Depart- 
ment of State has received quite a few inquiries 
from foreign governments on this matter. The 
fact is, of course, that the joint resolution did not 
appropriate any new funds. Expenditures under 
the authority of the joint resolution meant there 
was just that much less for other programs. When 
I left, I never intended to make commitments un- 
der the joint resolution beyond the essential mini- 
mum to accomplish the objectives sought. The 
established economic and military assistance pro- 
cedures should be used whenever possible. It is 
good practice to hold on to a certain amount of 
your money for unforeseeable last-minute con- 
tingencies. I expect that by the end of the fiscal 
year almost $200 million will have been used under 
the authority of the joint resolution. 


Mutual Security Program 

I have stated that much remains to be done in 
connection with the second feature of the joint res- 
olution pertaining to economic and military as- 
sistance. The Mutual Security Act which you 
have before you will enable the United States to 
carry on this work. The development loan fund 
and the special assistance fund each include part 
of the $200 million President Eisenhower stated 
in January that he would request for fiscal year 
1958. 

You know that I have not this year had the oc- 
casion to listen to testimony regarding the sums 
required for fiscal year 1958. Therefore I am not 
in a position to comment regarding specific fig- 
ures except to state my conviction that a substan- 
tial program is essential if we are not to drop the 
new responsibility we picked up in passing the 
joint resolution. 

With respect to ways of carrying out the mutual 
security program, this is a matter to which I de- 
voted careful study last year as your chairman. 
The report which I prepared under your instruc- 
tions at that time recommended measures similar 
to those now suggested by President Eisenhower. 
In a restless, uncertain world the President should 
be entrusted with maximum flexibility and the 
difficulties of advanced planning lessened by con- 
tinuing authorization legislation. I also believe 
the mutual defense assistance portion of the pro- 
gram belongs in the Department of Defense. My 
experiences in starting the job mapped out by 
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the joint resolution make me surer than ever that 
we will have a more effective and realistic pro- 
gram if the Congress adopts the changes now be- 
fore it. 

The mutual security program you are consider- 
ing will enable the American people to fulfill the 
responsibilities they undertook in proclaiming the 
policy represented by the joint resolution. While 
keeping faith with the peoples of the Middle East 
area, we will provide through this program 
greater security for our own country. 


Mohammed V, Sultan of Morocco, 
To Visit United States 


White House Announcement and President’s Letter 
White House press release dated May 14 


The President of the United States announced 
on May 14 that His Majesty Mohammed V, Sul- 
tan of Morocco, has accepted the President’s in- 
vitation to visit the United States. He will be 
in Washington for a 3-day state visit beginning 
November 25. The President extended the invi- 
tation to the Sultan on April 29, 1957. Follow- 
ing is the text of the President’s letter. 


Apri 29, 1957 


Your Mausrsty: I received with great pleasure 
your letter of March 8 and am most grateful for 
the good wishes which you have sent to me and 
to my fellow citizens. 

I have been deeply interested in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s enthusiastic report of the hospitable wel- 
come he received in your great country and of the 
wisdom and statesmanship with which you spoke 
on matters affecting the common interests of our 
two countries and the great issues which dominate 
our times. 

I am sure that the Vice President’s talks with 
you and with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whose ability and spirit of friendly cooperation 
he also greatly admired, have given new impetus 
to the further strengthening of the close ties which 
we have both worked to forge. For our part, 
we have always desired that our relationship be 
based on the only defensible basis, that of equality 
between two sovereign and independent states. It 
is for this reason that we have instructed our Am- 
bassador at Rabat to inform your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the Government of the United 
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States is prepared to participate in conversations 
on the subject of our military operations in Mo- 
rocco. I am sure that we can look forward to 
continued collaboration in examining this and 
other questions of mutual interest to our two 
countries. 

The importance of our relationship increases 
my desire to talk with you and to welcome you 
here in the United States, as I had hoped to do 
last November. I should therefore deem it a sig- 
nal honor if you could find it possible to visit 
Washington in November of this year. I know 
that my fellow citizens share my desire to receive 
you in our midst. 
~ I should appreciate Your Majesty’s telling me 
whether you would find it possible to accept this 
invitation, after which the precise details of your 
visit could be worked out by the representatives 
of our two governments so that we can receive 
you here in a manner befitting the high esteem in 
which we hold you and the people of your 
country. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. Ersennower 


Letter From the Sultan to President Eisenhower 
Translation 
From: His Majesty the SuLTAN oF Morocco 


To: His Excellency Mr. Dwicut EISENHOWER, 
The President of the Republic of the United States 
of America 


After conveying to you the greetings of Peace, and 
expressing the hope that you are in constant good health 
and well-being, we wish to state that we have received 
your gracious and friendly letter which Mr. Nixon, the 
Vice-President of the United States of America, handed to 
us. We were deeply moved by the noble sentiments which 
your Excellency expressed toward our person and the 
Moroccan people. Such genuine sentiments merit our deep 
thanks. We also wish to express our gratitude for the 
kind wishes which your Excellency conveyed to us on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the independence of 
our country. 

It gives us great pleasure to seek this opportunity to ex- 
press once more how much we cherish the age-old relations 
between the United States of America and the Moroccan 
Kingdom. These relations have for a long time been 
based on mutual understanding and friendship. They 
have been further strengthened by the adherence of our 
two nations to noble principles and to constant efforts 
toward the safeguarding of respect for the freedom of na- 
tions and the protection of human dignity. 

AS we express to your Excellency our ardent desire for 
the continuance of these relations and for the further 
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strengthening of these bonds, we wish to assure you that 
we shall always hold tenaciously to the view that the 
identity of purpose between states, based on mutual 
respect and fruitful cooperation between peoples, is the 
effective means for the establishment of peace and the 
spreading of freedom in the world. 

We have sought the opportunity of the Vice-President’s 
visit to our Kingdom to discuss with him the affairs that 
specifically concern our two countries. We have, in ad- 
dition, apprised him of our views on the different problems 
with which the world is at present preoccupied. 

Finally, we send your Excellency our warmest wishes 
for your continued good health and safety, and for the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people of the United States 
of America. 

MoHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF 


Written at Rabat, on the 6th day of the month of Sha’ban, 
in the Hegira year 1376, i. e. on the 8th day of the month 
of March, 1957. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Note 
on Middle East 


Press release 358 dated June 12 

The following note was delivered by US. 
Chargé @’ Affaires Richard H. Davis to the Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR on 
June 11 in reply to a Soviet note of April 19* con- 
cerning the Middle East. The British and French 
Governments delivered replies on the same day. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and, on instructions of its Government, 
has the honor to transmit the following communi- 
cation in reply to the Ministry’s note of April 19, 
1957, concerning the Middle East area. 

The United States Government takes note of 
the fact that the Soviet Government, in expressing 
the desire to guarantee lasting peace in the Near 
and Middle East and to strengthen the national 
independence of the countries in this area, no 
longer insists on the declaration of principles put 
forward in its note of February 11, 1957.2. As the 
United States pointed out in its note of March 11, 
1957 to the Soviet Government,’ such a declaration 
would operate to limit the exercise of sovereignty 
of the states of the Middle East. 

The United States Government observes that 


*Not printed. 
? BULLETIN of Apr. 1, 1957, p. 524. 
* Tbid., p. 523. 
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the Soviet Government now proposes a declara- 
tion to be made by the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union condemn- 
ing the use of force in the settlement of disputes 
in the Middle East. Opposition to the use of force 
in the settlement of disputes anywhere has been 
and continues to be a cardinal element of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. This principle 
is also embodied in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions to which the Four Powers have all adhered. 
In these circumstances, this Government considers 
that a declaration such as the Soviet Government 
proposes is unnecessary. 

Rather than a repetition of existing obligations, 
what is necessary is loyal implementation of the 
principles of the Charter. It was this convic- 
tion—not, as the Soviet Government alleges, a 
desire to divert attention from serious solutions 
of Middle Eastern problems—which prompted the 
United States Government to refer to Hungary 
in its note of March 11. 

The United States Government notes the asser- 
tion of the Soviet Government that its concern 
about conditions in the Middle East arises from 
the close proximity of this area to Soviet territory. 
It may be generally observed that it is just those 
countries lying closest to the Soviet Union which 
have been most vigorously attacked in the recent 
Soviet campaign of threat and intimidation aimed 
at the legitimate efforts for self-defense under- 
taken by the nations in question. Public attacks 
upon governments of these states, together with 
subversive intervention in their domestic affairs, 
give them good cause to seek the strengthening of 
their security, as certain states in the Middle East 
are now doing in concert with each other. 

The United States Government has strongly 
supported the measures taken by the United Na- 
tions to reach peaceful and equitable adjustment 
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of Middle East problems. If the Soviet Union 
sincerely desires to contribute toward the estab- 
lishment of peace and security in the Middle East, 
it could do so by working constructively within the 
United Nations for the solution of fundamental 
problems in the area, among which the Arab- 
Israeli dispute is outstanding. 


United States and Australia 
Conclude Air Transport Talks 


Press release 367 dated June 15 
Jornt STATEMENT 

Air transport talks between the United States 
and the Australian delegations were concluded in 
Washington today after approximately a month’s 
negotiations.* 

The delegations discussed in detail the operation 
of the existing United States—-Australia Air 
Transport Agreement entered into in 1946, and 
concluded that as a result of the increased air 
traffic flow since 1946 and also of the changing 
pattern of air traffic that a further exchange of 
routes would be of mutual benefit to the two coun- 
tries and their travelling publics. 

The United States delegation offered to Aus- 
tralia an extension to New York and beyond to 
Europe of its present route from Sydney to San 
Francisco in return for comprehensive additional 
rights to and beyond Australia. 

As the grant of some of these routes was not 
covered by instructions to the Australian delega- 
tion from its government it was found necessary 
for it to obtain further instructions before an 
agreement could be concluded. 


1For an announcement of the members of the delega- 
tions, see BULLETIN of June 8, 1957, p. 909. 
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Capability and Foreign Policy 


by Raymond A. Hare 
Ambassador to Egypt * 


By way of an introductory generalization, I 
would venture to suggest to you that no small 
amount of the grief and frustration encountered 
in both the framing and understanding of foreign 
policy could be avoided if foreign policy were ap- 
proached more as a science and less as a political 
rough-and-tumble with esoteric overtones. For, 
as a result of some reading on foreign affairs and 
some slight personal experience in that field, I 
have been increasingly impressed by the recur- 
rence, in greatly changing circumstances, of iden- 
tifiable phenomena which lend themselves to anal- 
ysis, classification, and the drawing of basic and 
subsidiary conclusions. Whether these conclu- 
sions can yet be classed as laws in the scientific 
sense is perhaps debatable, and it is not my pur- 
pose to press that particular point to conclusion 
with you today. There is no question in my mind, 
however, but that such deductions do prove that 
the study of foreign policy can be pursued beyond 
mere action and reaction and also beyond the 
evoking of historical precedents, immensely val- 
uable as that may be. 

Now, if we can give ourselves the benefit of the 
doubt that such a scientific or neoscientific ap- 
proach to the study of foreign policy is permis- 
sible, and if we can assume that, in preparing a 
manual on the subject, we are including a chapter 
bearing the title of this talk, “Capability and 
Foreign Policy,” let us see how a rough first draft 
of such a chapter might look. 


Limitations on Capability 


Just recently I was talking in Cairo with an 
Arab diplomat who had formerly been stationed 


* Address made at commencement exercises at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, on June 9 (press release 347 dated 
June 7). 
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in Washington. In the course of our discussion 
he observed that one of the greatest sources of 
misunderstanding of the United States by other 
peoples is that they usually take it for granted 
that our capacity for action is without limit and 
that, such being the case, failure by us to accede 
to the desires of others is regarded as evidence of 
either lack of interest or unfriendly intent. He 
said that, from his service in Washington, he un- 
derstood that we did not have the capability com- 
monly attributed to us, but others are deluded by 
assumptions of unlimited American power and 
judge us accordingly. He might have added that 
this same failure to understand our limitations 
is not uncharacteristic of our own American pub- 
lic, which consequently tends to see adverse in- 
ternational developments largely in terms of pol- 
icy failure; it is also sometimes shared by policy- 
makers themselves when, in disregard of basic 
limiting factors, they seek solutions by the tortured 
twisting of a phrase or the concocting of some 
superficially appealing formula. 

It is true, of course, that our total potential as 
a nation is almost astronomical when we think 
of it in terms of our total material strength, in- 
tellectual resources, and moral forces. If all this 
were in the form of an immense reservoir on which 
we could draw to meet our international problems, 
our difficulties would be greatly reduced indeed. 
But this is not the case. 

In the first place, most of our national potential 
is unavoidably earmarked for domestic purposes. 
This is true even in time of war, even in total war; 
and it is, of course, all the more true in time of 
peace, even in this peace that we call the cold war. 

Assuming, however, that we have a certain x 
quantity of potential on which to draw, we still 
find use of it circumscribed in many ways. For 
instance, we may have adequate available strength 
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and satisfactory implementing policies and still 
be immobilized to varying degrees by mental un- 
preparedness; e. g. the precipitate dismantling of 
our military establishment after World War II. 
Then, too, there are problems where geographical, 
ethnical, occupational, organizational, or other 
interests may predominate over what might seem 
to be the broad national interest. There also may 
be, and often are, jurisdictional conflicts between 
our executive agencies, e. g. surplus commodities 
disposal abroad; or between the executive and the 
legislative, e. g. foreign aid. There also are often, 
very often, conflicts of interests in respect of other 
countries which affect our liberty of action. 

In fact, this last phenomenon is so important 
and also so recurrent that I sometimes wonder if 
we fully appreciate its significance and also if we 
understand that this problem is of a type which 
increases in at least arithmetical—sometimes it 
seems geometrical—ratio to the degree of our 
emergence as a great power with all of the complex 
responsibilities inherent in such a position. To 
smaller countries may be permitted the privilege 
of concentrating on their own particular national 
issues to the virtual exclusion of other considera- 
tions, but not to us. Examples of the resulting 
problem for us are many, but several familiar ones 
might be cited, such as the effect of Arab-Israeli 
differences on our attempts to carry out a policy 
of peace and stability in the Middle East, the Al- 
gerian situation in North Africa, the Kashmir 
difficulty in the Indian subcontinent. 

So again and again we find that, as problems 
arise, it might not be too difficult to develop a 
satisfactory policy provided we had sufficiently 
unrestricted and uninhibited use of our potential 
resources. But we don’t, and that is the real head- 
ache in foreign policy formulation—a headache 
which is not eased by the fact that many of our 
limitations are of a delicacy which makes full 
public explanation difficult. 


Our Basic National Interests 

I would ask your indulgence in developing our 
chapter a little further in order to examine the 
process of applying our capability, as distinct 
from assessing it. To begin with, we would have 
to assume that we had determined (presumably 
in a previous chapter of our manual) the nature 
of our basic national interests. This is a matter 
of analysis, not capability, and, if the conclusions 
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are wrong, we have only the inadequacy of our 
judgment to blame. Reduced to basic simplicity 
it would be something like this: We Americans 
have had a historical break. Under the impulse 
of a political awakening in Europe and coinciden- 
tal with the industrial revolution, stout souls from 
many lands made their way here and found a rich 
continent inviting development. They rose to the 
challenge, and present-day America is the result. 
In surveying this heritage we find it good and suf- 
ficient ; we do not covet the lands or goods of other 
men; we merely wish to maintain what we have 
and, if improvement is required, to do so in our 
own way. 

This is our interest. As regards our basic policy 
or—to borrow a more precise military term—our 
grand strategy, that, too, is very simple and de- 
pends on two major factors. The first is that, as 
long as war and predatory communism haunt our 
planet, we must be sufficiently strong to maintain 
our military defense in association with our allies 
and friends. The second is that, as long as the 
world is afflicted by political, social, and economic 
deficiencies, we should be prepared to lend a help- 
ing hand in much the same way and for the same 
good reasons that we give attention to our own 
community and national maladjustments. In 
other words, what we especially seek is security 
for ourselves and the well-being of others. We 
seek these in our own self-interest but also in the 
reassuring knowledge that what we seek is recipro- 
cally good. 


International Forces at Play 

Having then agreed on our basic interests and 
grand lines of policy, the next step is to survey the 
various international forces at play in order to 
determine their angle of incidence with reference 
to our own desired lines of action. 

Please note the phrase “angle of incidence,” 
which I used advisedly in order to emphasize the 
fact that foreign policy almost invariably takes 
the form of a compromise which in physics might 
be likened to a resultant of forces. For, as we 
analyze varying forces affecting our interests, we 
will find that they are of three types: those di- 
rected along the same lines as our own interests, 
those directed in a diametrically opposed sense, 
and those having differing degrees of variance 
from what we would desire. 

As regards the first type, the problem is pri- 
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marily one of correct analysis and then of making 
sure that such favorable trends are properly facili- 
tated. This is the easiest type of foreign policy 
determination, but it is by no means an automatic 
process for the reason that favorable trends may 
sometimes be manifested in unexpected forms 
requiring careful discrimination for correct identi- 
fication; and, even then, great sensitiveness and 
imagination may be required to assure that a 
potential benefit is not inadvertently lost. Thus, 
in the early days of the Turkish Revolution it 
required no small degree of perspicacity to iden- 
tify the movement as having elements congenial 
to American policy. However, that conclusion 
was wisely and fortunately reached, and we have 
ever since had in Turkey a stalwart friend. In the 
case of Canada, on the other hand, the community 
of our interests is so obvious that both of us have 
to exert a degree of care not to take each other too 
much for granted. 

Now we come to the second type of international 
current which, on examination, is found to be di- 
rectly against us. Here we have three options: 
let it go, meet it head-on, or attempt to deflect its 
course. 

Here is where capability clearly comes in, 
since I believe you will find few cases where, even 
with the most carefully thought-out policies and 
with the maximum exertion of our capabilities, we 
can meet an opposing force head-on and stop it. 
If we could do so, it really would not be much of 
a problem. Actually, what usually happens is 
that we have to direct our efforts to deflecting 
such opposing currents in such a way as to mini- 
mize their adverse impact as much as possible; 
but the result will still usually be somewhat, per- 
haps very much, short of what we would like. 
However, this does not necessarily mean that we 
have failed. Rather it means that, despite the 
best-laid policy plans, our capability was such that 
making the best of a bad situation was the best 
that we could do. 

Thirdly, we come to a type of political current 
where the elements of analysis and capability are 
both very important. This is the current which 
is neither directly for or against us. This is a 
most important category because most of our 
problems really fall in this area. Unfortunately, 
we often seem to overlook this fact and, in the 
spirit of an accountant with his ledger, to attempt 
to put all problems in either the debit or credit 
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column, overlooking, in so doing, the necessity for 


a third type of entry which cannot appropriately | 


be written in either black or red ink. 

Barring a few obvious cases—I leave it to you 
to fill in the blanks—can you say that any govern- 
ment is 100 percent for us or 100 percent against 
us? Of course not, and surely no people is. Yet 
that is the implication when we so often pose the 
question “Whose side are they on?” and expect a 
one-word reply. Just because nationalism may 
sometimes be manifested in intemperate forms, 
are we to view all nationalism as a negative force, 
or vice versa, are we to assume that, because we 
gained our independence by revolution, all revolu- 
tions are good? Of course not. And yet we do 
have an unfortunate tendency to oversimplify 
such phenomena. To do so may be convenient 
and timesaving, but neither as a government nor 
as a people can we afford to do so. I know you 
would not tolerate such unprofessional thinking 
by the mechanic who repairs your car or the doctor 
who heals your body; by the same token you 
should not tolerate it in either those who are di- 
rectly responsible for foreign policy formulation 
or in yourselves because, under our system of gov- 
ernment, it is basically the American people whose 
understanding support makes effective foreign 
policy possible. 

As regards the handling of this type of com- 
plex problem, the technique is essentially the same 
as in that of directly opposed currents in the sense 
that we should do the best we can, by wise plan- 
ning and effective use of our capability, to maxi- 
mize the advantageous and minimize the disad- 
vantageous. Sometimes, by so doing, we may be 
so fortunate as to achieve a solution in essential 
identity with our desires. That is a diplomat’s 
dream. But usually you will find that, even by 
exercising one’s best efforts—and we should not, 
of course, be satisfied with anything less—the re- 
sult is in the nature of a compromise. If so, we 
need not be unduly despondent. What is impor- 
tant is to do our best in the knowledge that our 
capability has its limits. Defeat and victory are 
both relative terms, and we should realize that 
the counterpart to exaggeration of failure is the 
no less objectionable inclination to overestimate 
our successes. Both are errors of oversimplifica- 
tion. Complex questions usually have complex 
answers, and we must be sufficiently sophisticated 
to understand that this is so and why. 
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What I have been attempting to say is that there 
are certain rules governing foreign policy some- 
what like those governing other sciences, espe- 
cially the social sciences; that among these rules 
is that of capability; that, because of the limita- 
tions of capability, there are corresponding limi- 
tations on foreign policy formulation; that there 
is no excuse for failure to analyze foreign policy 
problems beyond the usual margin allowed for the 
fact that we are human; but that foreign policy 
is not in the nature of some newfangled wonder 
drug capable in itself of producing international 
miracles but is subject to practical procedures by 
which problems can be realistically and systemati- 
cally analyzed and logical conclusions reached; 
that, despite our great strength, the potential 
available for application to any specific problem 
is limited in many ways; that, just as the prob- 
lems themselves are complex, so must the solu- 
tions usually be mixtures of things which we de- 


sire and things we would prefer to have otherwise ; 
that with our increased responsibilities come 
greatly increased limitations on our actions to 
which governments of smaller countries are not 
subjected; that these limitations of capability are 
not something to be accepted with resigned fatal- 
ism but rather are factors to be studied objectively 
with a view to making the most of our planning 
skills and our capability in working toward our 
objectives. 

So, the next time that things may seem to go 
wrong and that you are inclined by conditioned 
reflex to ask “What’s wrong with our policy any- 
way?” I would suggest that you take a second 
look and see to what extent your dissatisfaction 
may in fact be due to limited capability. This is 
not to excuse inept planning but rather to suggest 
that both the planner and the public have a com- 
mon interest in approaching our problems with 
a more dispassionate and analytical mind. 


Education—Communist Style, American Style 


by Eleanor Lansing Dulles 


Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs * 


I would like to give you a few comments on 
education as it is used by the Soviet Union and 
what this may mean to them and to us. It is use- 
ful to consider what we could learn from their im- 
pressive efforts in this field. It is also useful to 
consider what they are discovering as to the effect 
of education on the mind. Although I do not be- 
lieve we have the full story on this situation, we 
have enough information to give us some insight 
into the meaning of recent developments. 

I wish to refer briefly to Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Communist 
China, and the U.S.S.R. In these various satel- 
lite areas the situation varies somewhat but the 
general conclusions are similar. There is evi- 


1 Address made at commencement exercises at Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio, on June 3 (press release 333 dated 
May 31). 
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dence of a well-planned, serious program to pro- 
duce the world’s largest body of technicians and 
scientists. In all these countries, however, one 
finds the problems and difficulties which the 
Soviets are facing are manifest in this phase of 
their development. I was reminded the other 
day of Wendell Willkie’s comment to Stalin in 
their conversation about 15 years ago. When 
Stalin boasted to Willkie with regard to the spec- 
tacular rise in literacy in the Soviet Union, Willkie 
replied, “I think, sir, that you are working your- 
self out of a job.” 

From a political point of view, it is clear in the 
light of recent events that the Soviets can take 
little comfort from the fact that the students of 
today are inevitably the leaders of the future. 


Where among the satellite countries, or even in the 
U.S.S.R. itself, can they rest easy with respect to 


the attitude of the students and the many signs of 
25 








their unwillingness to accept the oppressive, stul- 
tified atmosphere and the boredom with the worn- 
out Marxist doctrine with which they have usually 
surrounded their educational efforts? 


Education in the Satellite Countries 


It is well known that the most persistent, the 
most desperate, and the most terrifying rebellion 
against Soviet rule was led by the students of Hun- 
gary in recent months. It is equally well known 
that the students of Poland, and particularly of 
Crakow and Warsaw Universities, have supplied 
much of the spirit and the resistance which has 
persuaded the Russian Communists to withdraw 
the most conspicuous manifestation of the ap- 
paratus of the police state and to permit the 
Polish leaders to take over the functions of govern- 
ment with a substantial reduction of interference 
from the dictatorship in the Kremlin. I know 
from a number of sources that the students in 
these universities have expressed their desire for 
a closer association with the United States and 
have indirectly and in cautious ways indicated 
their wish not to be cut off from the intellectual 
and cultural life beyond the Communist border. 

In Czechoslovakia, I am told, the general im- 
pression is apathy, although there have been in- 
stances of student satire of existing conditions. 
The Soviets had hoped here, as elsewhere, to edu- 
cate a body of convinced Communists. They have 
used threadbare theories from 100 years ago to 
fence around the minds of the students and pre- 
vent doubt of independence. Now they must 
wonder if this is possible. 

In East Germany conditions have paralleled 
those in the Soviet Union, except that there has 
been more variety of activity among the students 
objecting to conditions. Education there has to 
use existing German institutions. In many cases 
the students resisting alien methods have com- 
plained about the courses. In particular they ob- 
ject to being forced to study the Russian language. 
They have also objected to time spent on Soviet- 
style “social sciences.” In other cases, they have 
criticized certain professors. In a few instances, 
of which there have been several in recent times, 
the professors themselves have shown some signs 
of freedom of views and have been accused of 
“deluding the minds” of the students and have 
been dismissed. 

In one such case Professor Harich of Humboldt 
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University was given a 10-year prison sentence 


after his students expressed some sympathy for — 


the Hungarian students, and he was accused of 
“diversionism.” In a mock trial the accusations 


were examined in speedy fashion, and without any | 


opportunity for defense he was thrown into prison. 

A few weeks ago there was a demonstration by 
the students in East Berlin against conditions and 
treatment, and the students were expelled from 
the Veterinary College, while the professor dis- 
appeared as a refugee to the West. 

Most recently, in the middle of May, a Profes- 
sor Zehm of the University of Jena has been dis- 
missed from the Communist Party and apparently 
thrown out of his academic position for having 
departed in his views from the Marxist philoso- 
phy. 
been under the influence of another professor from 
Leipzig who is also stated to have “confused con- 
ceptions of the proper ideology.” It was stated 
that these professors were “anti-imperialists and 
socialists” but their ideas were politically nega- 


tive and that they were having a “dangerous” | 


effect on the students. The argument usually 
centers on the possibility of “several ways to 
socialism.” 

At the time when these events have been taking 
place in East Germany, there has been a notable 


increase in the percentage of young people among + 


the refugees fleeing into Berlin. There is every 
indication that the attempt to force the students 
to take the Communist oath and to insist on a 
party discipline leads to silent resistance, open 
revolt, or the determination to escape. 

There is no indication that the majority of the 
students in East Germany have accepted the ma- 
jor elements of the Communist philosophy and 
methods. While some have received substantial 
inducements to remain in the area and are given 
a preferred position when they have been grad- 
uated from the university, there are a number of 
instances where groups of students have received 
elaborate scientific training and then have all de- 
fected to the West, taking with them the skills 
which they have won as a result of their Soviet- 
financed education. 

In Communist China, also, there has been an 
impressive effort to expand the number of tal- 
ented technicians and scientists. The results of 
this effort have been a striking expansion of the 
enrollment in the higher educational institutions, 
accompanied almost inevitably in this stage by a 
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significant decline in the quality of the education. 
The material basis for the schools and universities 
has been inadequate to support the enlarged en- 
rollment, and the regime has had to effect cut- 
backs in its program. The period of improved 
training in the lower schools has been too short 
for effective preparation, and the number of 
teachers has been inadequate. 

It is probable that, if conditions continue more 
or less as at present, education will develop mo- 
mentum and, although there may not be the an- 
ticipated large-scale increase, the effect on the 
country will be considerable. Moreover, the in- 
tensive emphasis on education parallels a recog- 
nized development of a national sense of increas- 
ing strength, in spite of serious economic 
problems. 

In Communist China, as in the satellite coun- 
tries, the question will arise as to the effect of 
education, however controlled, on the mind and 
spirit of the students. Observers of the changing 
scene are bound to look for those stirrings of free- 
dom which have so often followed educational 
progress, even when hemmed in by restrictions of 
a doctrinaire or dictatorial nature. While the 
recent signs of unrest among the students, as well 
as among other elements of the population, are 
occasioned in considerable measure by cutbacks in 
the economic facilities, they may be “straws in the 
wind” which have a greater significance than the 
material causes which seem to have been their 
origin. 


Education in the Soviet Union 

In the Soviet Union there have been incidents in 
several of the universities. Students at Moscow 
University, which is the outstanding institution 
from the point of view of prestige and facilities, 
assumed the right to a limited degree of freedom 
of open discussion and expression of ideas before 
the recent uprisings in Poland and Hungary. 
Because of the impact of these events on the 
Kremlin leaders and because they knew that heated 
discussions had led the students in certain cases to 
“heretical conclusions,” they had to reverse their 
position and renew the restrictions on those who 
wished a “socialist revolution against the pseudo- 
socialist state,” which the Kremlin considered a 
challenge to their despotism. 

There is no doubt that the habit of criticism had 
gained considerable currency in the university. 
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Oddly enough it was most noticed in the scientific 
circles, where there were indications that the basic 
political philosophy of the Party was being ques- 
tioned. These questionings were accompanied by 
expressions of objection to the living conditions 
and the general treatment with respect to the 
students and dormitories and mess halls. In one 
case there was actually a weeklong boycott. 

As the nature of these developments was real- 
ized at the end of last year, a number of students 
were apparently expelled and others were sub- 
jected to discipline of various sorts. There was an 
attempt to isolate those students who had begun 
to think in questioning terms from the larger body 
of the students, who had not yet expressed them- 
selves in any “deviationist” manner. 

Does the Soviet educational system produce re- 
sults which lead us to recast our own system? No 
one can answer this question dogmatically at this 
time. Clearly it has some features which we will 
have to examine carefully. The Russians have 
seen fit to lift from the students, as far as possible, 
their personal economic problems. Perhaps we 
should take another look at the economic obliga- 
tions and anxieties that compete with studies for 
the time and energy of the young people in our 
own colleges. 

To offset or balance the large payments to 
talented youth, the select>d students have to work 
as if they were in a defense plant or in the most 
arduous phase of their professional life. Is this 
pressure desirable for us, or have we reached a 
stage in our own sense of responsibility which will 
produce both competent and well-rounded in- 
dividuals? We must remember that in a democ- 
racy our concern is with leadership as well as with 
technicians. 

In any case, we must look at the system not so 
much from the statistical point of view—how 
many scientists are being turned out—but from 
the point of view of techniques and overall results. 
There is little doubt that, as Howard Simons wrote 
in the Saturday Evening Post of May 25, the 
Russians have instituted “a crash program for 
turning out scientists” as they might automobiles. 
Moreover, these students are well selected from all 
groups, although workers are favored. The stu- 
dents are well prepared and keenly interested in 
their work. We cannot, in our planning, forget 
these facts, which in various ways may prove to 
be the most important new developments in our 
day. 
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If we assume the mind is breaking free, it would 
be unduly optimistic to take for granted, even in 
respect to the East Zone of Germany, that this 
new generation of students is either pro-American, 
pro-Western, or completely anti-Communist. It 
would not be contrary to the known facts, how- 
ever, to state that there is a growing self-reliance 
among the young people, that there is a change in 
their point of view from that which was influenced 
by the early appearance of the revolutionary so- 
cialism, and that the future for the dictatorship of 
the Kremlin is seriously threatened by the very 
instruments by which they attempted to increase 
their capabilities; that is, the development of the 
human mind. 


Half a Loaf 

If the leaders of the U.S.S.R. could express their 
educational philosophy in some relationship to the 
continuing stream of educational studies, they 
might well say that they had decided in the case 
of higher education that half a loaf is better than 
none. The half a loaf which they are offering to 
their young people is not to be discounted. It 
includes some of the most effective methods of 
imposing systems of knowledge and of trans- 
ferring information to those who will be the en- 
gineers, scientists, and leaders of the future that 
have been developed anywhere. 

All of those who have studied the Soviet edu- 
cational system have stated that the students are 
subjected to a pressure which is considerably 
greater than that borne by our students. In say- 
ing this, I do not wish to underestimate the amount 
of drive both in the students and in the teaching 
faculties in the free-world schools. Nevertheless, 
the amount to which Soviet students are subject to 
an intensive training in their early years is almost 
unprecedented in our educational experience. The 
thorough study of mathematics in the high schools, 
the variety of practical and theoretical studies in 
the natural sciences in the universities is perhaps 
unparalleled elsewhere. There are many who be- 
lieve that this exacting educational program is 
more effective than that in the West. There are 
frequent statements that the Russians are turning 
out more scientists and better trained scientists 
than Western universities can produce. One must 
consider this possibility seriously even though it 
is impossible, at the present time, to prove the 
truth or falsehood of such statements. 


Whether or not the Soviets think that they can 
control the education on which they have em- 
barked, they must energetically go forward with 
the program or fail in their race against the non- 
Communist world. They have recognized that 
they must use the most efficient methods to bring 
to their youth the knowledge of the past and to 
make available the experience of other times and 
other places to those who are building their ma- 
terialistic system. They must refine and perfect 
the methods of their workmen so that their in- 
ventors and engineers can use the most delicate 
and modern instruments and procedures of ex- 
perimentation, testing, and production. At the 
same time, they endeavor to avoid, if possible, 
teaching the students to think. They must have 
come to recognize that the mental gymnastics of 
the young, although frequently dangerous from 
the point of view of the Communist system of dis- 
cipline, are still necessary as stimulus if the coun- 
try is to avoid stagnation. They still assume that 
they can cut the loaf in half and give their young 
people techniques without spirituality. 

It has been said that one of their main efforts in 
the intellectual world is to enthrone the ghosts of 





the past and to prevent their overthrow by sup- | 


pression of doubts and new ideas. The ghosts of 
the Communist world are many. The most fa- 
miliar to us is the Marxist theory of capitalism. 
Another is their concept of imperialism, which 
embraces all forms of power not under Soviet 
control. A third is the importance of class war- 
fare and their whole concept of class in the modern 
system. 

As they face these ideas and attempt to protect 
them from the fresh winds of free thought, they 
have developed a new device. They are now in- 
sisting that all students spend a certain amount of 
time as heavy laborers in the factories, mines, or 
workshops of the Communist world. They have 
decided, apparently, in East Germany and else- 
where—including the Soviet Union—that, if the 
students are brought into direct contact with the 
day laborer, they will retain the identity of their 
allegiance to the solidarity of all classes with the 
socialist state and prevent the development of a 
separate caste of intellectuals within the Soviet 
regime. They have concluded that heavy work 
leads to an acceptance of the Communist doctrines 
regarding the struggle between the classes, that 





anyone who has engaged in physical labor will 
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automatically be closer to the Marxist concept of 
capitalism. They believe that sharing in the more 
arduous, productive work will lead to a feeling that 
the capitalists have added to the burdens of labor 
and Western economic imperialists have created 
the obstacles to Soviet advancement which must 
be overcome with their labor and their sacrifices. 
However, a result of this involuntary association 
in many cases after their period of training will 
probably be a feeling of relief and a desire to 
achieve special status. 

While greater emphasis in student participation 
in labor is one phase of their attempt to protect 
the rigidity of their educational system, they have 
more direct means which they invoke, including 
highly restricted curricula with virtually no free 
choice. Except for Marxist studies, they exclude 
historical and humanistic studies from the system 
of courses which are available. In addition to 
this, they try to prevent the travel of the students 
and to cut them off from contact with persons in 
other lands and with other ideas. 


Our Education—The Whole Loaf 


Western education may suffer from some reluc- 
tance to impose discipline which does not limit 
the training and indoctrination of the Soviet sys- 
tems. On the other hand, it attempts to give the 
variety, the richness, and a knowledge of com- 
parative values which is our heritage from many 
nations and from many centuries of schooling. 
It has a deeper quality of self-discipline. Each 
student is assumed to be in a lifelong search for 
the truth. I think we can conclude, in spite of 
our concern for our weakness and the Soviet drive 
in the field of education, that the risks to leader- 
ship of the United States are small. 

In contrast to this prospect, the strange situa- 
tion which prevails behind the Iron Curtain must 
cause serious concern among the Communists. 
For one thing, we are aware to a surprising extent 
of our limitations and our weaknesses. While 
this does not mean that we can overlook either our 
present needs or our past mistakes, it gives us new 
goals and new impetus to improve and to enrich 
what we have to give to our young people. 

As an important part of our current educational 
philosophy, the training of young people in the 
home and the schools must take on added respon- 
sibility in the light of the achievements of the 
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Communist educational system. Even though we 
take some comfort from the narrow limits which 
they have chosen to impose within this education, 
we must recognize that their progress is 
impressive. 

Our aim is not only to improve our techniques 
and our methods with respect to the mastery of a 
large body of factual information but also to ex- 
ploit to the full those broad contacts and those 
extensions of our thinking which Western educa- 
tion presents. Our schools and colleges are dedi- 
cated to laying the ghosts of the past and freeing 
our thoughts from outworn doctrines. It is the 
essence of our approach to seize upon those half- 
shaped thoughts and developing concepts which 
emerge not only in those more familiar industrial 
centers but further afield among less known 
peoples on the margins of industrialized civiliza- 
tion. These can greatly enrich our education. 

Basically our strength lies in the reverence for 
the entire body of knowledge and respect for the 
views of the other person. Moreover, we have 
recognized that the first step in any advancement 
of knowledge is the formulation of a question. 
All of those who see the importance of a doubt 
in the search for solutions of our major problems 
are contributing by that understanding to the 
progress of the intellectual man. We now know 
from recent experience that questions are more 
dangerous to the Communist system than atomic 
bombs. 

As you leave the educational institution which 
has helped form your recent concepts, which has 
taught you to ask questions, and which has given 
you new intellectual instruments and tools, you 
must preserve the searching mind which is not 
only the source of discovery but the destruction of 
tyranny. It is also the way in which you, your- 
self, and your nation can go forward. 

Your awareness of the multitude of unsolved 
problems and the vast expanse of the horizons of 
thought can lead to a humility which makes it 
possible for you to work with your fellow man 
in understanding and harmony. This true hu- 
mility is not to be based on doubt as to your 
personal validity. It is not, therefore, a source of 
anxiety. It is, rather, a proper view of the real 
world, the perspective that widens before you as 
you go forward through life and observe the mani- 
fold wonders of nature and of man. 
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U.S. To Reconsider Size 
of Legation Staff in Budapest 


Press release 356 dated June 11 

The following note was delivered by the US. 
Legation at Budapest to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of the Hungarian People’s Republic on 
June 10. 

The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
and has the honor to refer to the Ministry’s note 
of May 25, 1957+ concerning the staffing of this 
Legation. The Legation is instructed by the 
United States Government to inform the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs as follows: 

The American and Hungarian peoples, sharing 
as they do a deep devotion to liberty and national 
independence, have traditionally enjoyed friendly 
relations. The policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment is to maintain and strengthen this friend- 
ship. Unfortunately the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, whose suppression of the just aspirations 
of the Hungarian people has been so sharply cen- 
sured by world opinion as expressed in the United 
Nations, appears determined to oppose this ob- 
jective. This attitude of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is clearly reflected in its insistence that 
diplomatic and administrative personnel of the 
American Legation in Budapest be reduced by 
more than one-third and that the number of local 
employees be reduced “in proportion.” The 
United States, it should be noted, has never in the 
past imposed any restriction on the number of 
personnel assigned to the Hungarian Legation in 
Washington. 

The United States Government alone is in a 
position to determine the personnel which it needs 
in its missions abroad. It therefore cannot accept 
the concept put forward in the Foreign Ministry’s 
note that the Hungarian Government enjoys the 
prerogative of determining the size or composition 
of the American Diplomatic Mission in Budapest. 

In staffing the American Legation in Budapest, 
as with its other diplomatic missions throughout 
the world, the Ynited States Government is guided 
by its estimate of the constructive purposes which 
that mission can serve. If the policies and charac- 
ter of the present Hungarian Government are such 


* Not printed. 
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as to render the accomplishment of these purposes 
increasingly difficult, this fact necessarily has a 
direct bearing on the staff which the United States 
can usefully maintain in Budapest. The United 
States Government is taking appropriate steps on 
the basis of these considerations to make such ad- 
justments in the Legation staff as it deems 
warranted. 


Notice Regarding Claims 


to Certain Assets in Japan 
Press release 363 dated June 14 

The Department of State has received the 
following notice of the Tripartite Commission 
charged with the disposition of certain German 
assets in Japan, which is printed as of possible 
interest to American claimants. 


The Tripartite Commission, representing the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America who under the pro- 
visions of Article 20 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan are charged with the disposition of the for- 
mer German assets in Japan which have been 
vested in the Commission, hereby gives notice that 
it will receive, as a matter of grace, claims in re- 
spect of such vested assets from persons, other 
than those specified below, whocan prove that they 
have a beneficial interest in such property. 

Excluded persons are: 


(a) German nationals who resided in Germany 
during the period 1939-1948 except persons sub- 
ject to persecutions 

(b) German nationals who resided in Japan 
during the war and who were repatriated to Ger- 
many by order of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers 

(c) German nationals who resided in countries 
other than Germany or Japan during the war and 
who either were subjected to restrictions of per- 
sonal liberty as enemy nationals or whose property 
in the country in which they resided has been 
vested by the government of the country 

(d) Juridical persons organized under German 
law or registered as German in any German Em- 
bassy or Consulate 

(e) Japanese juridical persons owned or con- 
trolled by (a) to (d) 


2. Claims by persons who have already sub- 
mitted claims in respect of vested assets to the 
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Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers or to 
the Tripartite Commission will not be enter- 
tained unless new and cogent evidence is pro- 
duced. 

3. Claims must be submitted in English by reg- 
istered post or delivered personally to the 


Secretary-General, Tripartite Commission, 
Nikkatsu International Building, Tokyo, Japan 


within 120 days of the date of this notice, and 


must be accompanied by full documentary proof. 
For the purpose of computing the 120 days ac- 
count will be taken of the date of postmark of 
despatch, provided such despatch is made by air 
mail from countries other than Japan. 

4, All claims will be examined and determined 
by the Tripartite Commission whose decision will 
be final. 


Dated April 8, 1957. 


Encouraging Economic Growth in Less Developed Countries 


of the Free World 


by Douglas Dillon 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I would like to talk to you about a few of the 
general impressions which have struck me with 
particular force during the years I have been 
working for the Department of State. 

In the first place, during my years in France 
I was tremendously impressed by the great and 
growing importance of economic and business fac- 
tors in foreign relations. Many of us have been 
habituated to thinking of foreign policy and 
diplomacy as something apart from the current 
flow of mundane matters. I found that, although 
this may have been true in the past, it certainly 
is no longer the case in the postwar world. 

I do not mean to say that business and economic 
influences are always determining in matters of 
foreign policy, because that is not the case. Politi- 
cal and military factors also have a vital bearing 
on our foreign policy and on that of other nations. 
And emotional forces, such as the strong anti- 
colonial feeling of the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa, are often far stronger than 
pure economic factors. 


7 Address made before the Advertising Club of New 
Jersey at Newark, N. J., on June 4 (press release 334 
dated May 31). 

*Mr. Dillon was Ambassador to France from February 
1953 to March 1957. 
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Nevertheless, I found that business relationships 
were inextricably intertwined into the warp and 
woof of foreign policy. Since the war this has 
been increasingly recognized in the administra- 
tion of our Foreign Service. A working know]l- 
edge of economics is now required for all young 
men desiring to enter the Foreign Service. Dur- 
ing the early years of their service they are re- 
quired to complete at least one tour of duty de- 
voted primarily to economic matters. This is all 
to the good, and I can assure you that the pro- 
fessional diplomat who is not conscious of the 
facts of business life has become a rare and rapidly 
disappearing phenomenon. 

There is one economic problem which has now 
become of particular importance to us all. This 
is the situation in the less developed countries of 
the free world. There are approximately a bil- 
lion people in these countries, most of whom are 
living under conditions of dire poverty and 
misery. There is nothing new about this state of 
affairs, as it has been prevalent throughout his- 
tory. The difference today is that modern means 
of communication—radio and other methods of 
disseminating news—have brought to these peoples 
the realization that there are other people who 
live in far greater comfort than they. This has 
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created among them an overpowering drive to 
better their status. They are demanding of their 
governments that prompt and effective action be 
taken rapidly to improve their living conditions. 


Economic Growth Essential 


Fortunately these peoples are governed by free 
governments. But these governments, many of 
them newly established, are operating under tre- 
mendous pressures. They can only survive as free 
governments if they can respond in some way to 
the demands of their peoples for economic growth. 

Two things in particular are needed to achieve 
this growth—increased technological knowledge 
and a supply of capital. It is in these two fields 
that the U.S. must act if we wish to help these 
countries to remain free. 

The alternative is that they will fall under the 
control of extremist leaders. Totalitarian govern- 
ments will then seek to extract from these peoples 
by force the labor and money necessary to build 
their economies. This is the course being advo- 
cated by the Soviet Union. The Soviets say that 
only by adopting the Communist formula can 
these less developed countries assure the rapid 
growth of their economies. There is no doubt that 
this siren song contains considerable temptation. 
To back up their ideological offensive, the Soviets 
are also beginning to offer trained technicians and 
credits on a relatively large scale, something like 
$700 million in the last 2 years. 

It is vitally important to us Americans that 
these underdeveloped countries remain free. 
Their loss to the Communists would immensely 
strengthen the Soviet bloc and render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain the prosperity and 
cohesion of the remaining free world. Such a 
success might well embolden the Communists to 
undertake new adventures which would threaten 
our liberties and our peace. 

This explains why it is in our own national 
self-interest for us to do all we reasonably can to 
help these countries develop the economic growth 
which they must have if they are to remain free. 

It is to meet this need for technological know]- 
edge and to help the less developed countries 
obtain the necessary core of skilled workers that 
the U.S. has been embarked on our technical 
assistance or Point Four program for the past 8 
years. This program is designed to share with 
these peoples the skills and techniques which have 
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been developed in the Western World. It is pri- 
marily a teaching and demonstration program. 
As such it has paid great dividends in good will 
and in increased capacity for economic develop- 
ment. The cost of this program to the U.S. is now 
approximately $150 million a year—less than one- 
fourth of one percent of our Federal budget. 

In addition to the need for know-how, capital 
must also be supplied to enable the underdeveloped 
countries to start their advance. Of course, by far 
the greater part of the necessary capital must come 
from these countries themselves in the form of 
local labor and local resources. However, if they 
are to avoid the Soviet Communist method by 
which the standard of living of the population is 
deliberately driven down in order to divert re- 
sources to development, these countries in the 
beginning must look to foreign sources for some 
of their capital. 


Development Loan Fund 


It is to help supply this need more effectively 
that the administration is proposing the establish- 
ment of a development loan fund. The purpose of 
this fund will be to assist the newly emerging and 
needy countries to advance to the point where they 
can obtain their capital needs through normal 
financial channels and through savings out of their 
own increasing production. The need for develop- 
ment assistance will thus not prove unending. 

As an example of what I mean, we can take the 
situation in Latin America during the past decade. 
There economic progress has been moving at a 
faster rate than in any other area of the world. 
Though a goodly portion of the capital necessary 
for this development has come from abroad, large- 
ly from the United States, it has been in the form 
of direct private investment and ordinary conven- 
tional dollar loans. This is possible because the 
Latin American countries have in general reached 
the stage in their development where reliance on 
such sources of capital is feasible. This is not yet 
true for many of the countries in Asia and Africa, 
or for a few of the less fortunate areas in Latin 
America. 

The proposed development loan fund will be 
empowered to make loans that may either be repaid 
in local currencies or in dollars over long periods 
of time and at low rates of interest. Experience 
has shown that it is far better to extend develop- 
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ment assistance in the form of loans than as grants. 
This is true even in cases where it becomes neces- 
sary to make the loans on unusually generous 
terms. Loans increase the sense of responsibility 
of the recipient country and help to insure that the 
funds are used for really necessary projects. 

The fund should operate with the flexibility and 
continuity which any bank requires to do its work 
effectively. We have asked Congress to provide 
an appropriation of $500 million for the coming 
fiscal year and to authorize the fund to borrow 
$750 million from the U.S. Treasury in each of the 
two following fiscal years. Thus, assured of con- 
tinuity, the fund will be able to work closely with 
the Export-Import Bank and with the World 
Bank, both of whom have assured and continuing 
sources of capital. This will also make it possible 
for the fund to work with the less developed coun- 
tries in the same careful and thorough manner 
that has characterized the operations of the World 
Bank and thus to insure the most effective use of 
our assistance. 


Private Investment 

It is also our view that, wherever possible, de- 
velopment should be carried on under private 
auspices. We know that private development is 
apt to be more effective than that which is carried 
out through governmental channels. Therefore, 
provision has been made to empower the new de- 
velopment loan fund to join with private enter- 
prise in carrying out development projects. We 
are hopeful that this will accomplish two import- 
ant objectives—stimulate American business to 
enter the foreign field in areas where the capital 
risk might have seemed too great to be carried 
alone, and also stimulate private enterprise in the 
new and developing countries, thus providing the 
soundest possible bulwark for the cause of free- 
dom. 

In order to carry out these programs effectively, 
it is essential for the Government to have the 
support and understanding of the American busi- 
ness community. One of the unique qualities of 
the United States Government during recent years 
has been its ability to call on the business com- 
munity for help. Businessmen have gone to Wash- 
ington in large numbers to serve tours of duty in 
the Government, usually at great personal sacrifice 
to themselves. This situation is unparalleled in 
the world today. It is one of the major guaranties 
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for the continuation of our free system of private 
enterprise. 

Many a time while I was in Paris did French- 
men, Britishers, and other Europeans comment on 
what to them was this peculiarity of the Ameri- 
can system. In every case their comments were 
couched in tones of envy and wonder as to how 
the American Government had been able to ob- 
tain such support from the business community. 


President Requests Investigation 
of Imports of Dairy Products 


White House press release dated May 21 

The President has requested the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to make an immediate investigation 
of the effects of imports of certain articles con- 
taining butterfat on the domestic price-support 
program for milk and butterfat and on the 
amount of products processed in the United States 
from milk and butterfat. The investigation will 
involve imports of articles containing butterfat, 
the butterfat content of which is commercially ex- 
tractable, or which are capable of being used for 
any edible purpose for which products containing 
butterfat are used, except articles restricted under 
quotas established under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, cheeses not 
restricted by section 22 quotas, evaporated and 
condensed milk, and products imported packaged 
for distribution in the retail trade and ready for 
use by the purchaser at retail for an edible pur- 
pose or in the preparation of an edible article. 

The President requested the Commission to 
complete its findings as promptly as practicable 
and indicated that he intends to keep develop- 
ments under close scrutiny to determine the neces- 
sity for emergency interim action. 

The President’s action was taken in response 
to a recommendation from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Commission’s investigation will be 
made pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman 
of Tariff Commission 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that there is reason 
to believe that certain articles containing butterfat 
are being and are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such condi- 
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tions and in such quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective or materially interfere with 
the price support program for milk and butterfat 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, 
pursuant to Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the United States 
from domestic milk and butterfat. The imports 
in question involve articles containing butterfat, 
the butterfat content of which is commercially 
extractable, or which are capable of being used 
for any edible purpose for which products con- 
taining butterfat are used, except articles re- 
stricted under quotas established under Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
cheeses not restricted by Section 22 quotas, evapo- 
rated and condensed milk, and products imported 
packaged for distribution in the retail trade and 
ready for use by the purchaser at retail for an 
edible purpose or in the preparation of an edible 
article. A copy of the Secretary’s letter is 
enclosed. 

The Tariff Commission is requested to make an 
immediate investigation under Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, to de- 
termine the need for restricting imports of these 
articles. 

In view of the nature of the problem created by 
these imports, the Commission’s findings should 
be completed as promptly as practicable. In the 
meantime, it is my intention to watch the situation 
closely. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1senHowER 


U. S. Applications To Build 
Libby Dam 


Following is the text of a statement by Len Jor- 
dan, chairman of the U.S. Section of the Inter- 
national (U.S.Canada) Joint Commission, made 
at the semiannual meeting of the Commission at 
Washington on April 2, 1957. The statement 
presents a chronology of the U.S. Government’s 
two applications for approval by the Commission 
of plans for construction of a dam and reservoir 
on the Kootenai River near Libby, Mont. 


On behalf of the United States Section of the 
Commission and the Libby project applicant, I 
would like to recapitulate for the record and for 
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the benefit of those present the background of the 
Libby Dam Application which is presently before 
this Commission. 

The first Libby Application was filed by the 
Government of the United States on 12 January 
1951,? pursuant to article IV of the treaty of 11 
January 1909. An order of approval was sought 
for the construction and operation of a dam at 
mile 212.8 (known as the Project Document site) 
on the Kootenai River near the town of Libby, 
Montana. Public hearings were held in due course, 
and the project was endorsed by the States of Ore- 
gon and Montana. The Province of British Co- 
lumbia and the Government of Canada were not 
opposed to the dam, provided certain conditions 
specified in their Statements in Response were im- 
posed by the Commission. 

As early as the summer of 1948 the field investi- 
gations and studies of the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board, which had then been 
under way more than 4 years, had advanced to 
a stage which enabled that very competent Board 
to conclude and state publicly at a hearing held by 
this Commission in Bonners Ferry, Idaho, on 28 
July 1948, that a high dam at the Libby site as 
currently proposed by the Corps of Engineers is 
a desirable initial step toward a comprehensive 
plan for development of the Kootenai River above 
Libby, Montana. The Board did not at that hear- 
ing, however, state its conclusion as to what the 
normal forebay elevation of the Libby reservoir 
should be but assured the Commission that it 
would submit data and recommendations to serve 
as a basis for such a determination. 

It should be observed also that, at the time of 
the Commission’s 28 July 1948 hearing, construc- 
tion of the Libby project had not been authorized 
by the Congress of the United States. The project 
was so authorized, however, on 17 May 1950.* 

Following the Bonners Ferry hearing, the In- 
ternational Columbia River Engineering Board 
continued its studies of the Kootenai River and 
on 1 November 1950 submitted an interim report 
to the Commission, the specific purpose of which 


+ For an announcement by the Joint Commission on Apr. 
5, see BULLETIN of Apr. 29, 1957, p. 695. 

* Tbid., Feb. 5, 1951, p. 230. 

* Boundary Waters Treaty (36 Stat. 2448). 

*66 Stat. 590. 
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was, the Board said, to present a plan of develop- 
ment that would be not only advantageous to both 
Canada and the United States but that also would 
be consistent with plans for development of other 
portions of the Columbia Basin. The Board 
stated further that its interim report was being 
submitted to the Commission (on 1 November 
1950) “tn order that the Libby project might not 
be delayed, and that the design may conform to 
the best over-all plan of development... .” 

The Board’s conclusions were set forth at the 
end of its interim report (page 78). I particu- 
larly invite attention to the fact that the Board 
found the Libby-Bull River combination to be 
the most desirable combination for development 
for the stretch of river under consideration, and 
stated that: “The normal forebay elevation of the 
Libby pool should be at elevation 2,459 feet above 
mean sea level. . . .” 

The original proposal was supported strongly 
by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation and also by the International Co- 
lumbia River Engineering Board. Objections to 
it were raised, however, by railroad, mining, and 
lumber interests in Montana, and the Application 
was withdrawn by the Government of the United 
States on 8 April 1953.5 

With a view to overcoming the domestic diffi- 
culties, further investigations were conducted in 
an effort to find a more acceptable site for the 
dam. 

On 27 January 1954, the chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Section announced that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment was exploring the economic feasibility of 
diverting the Kootenay ® River to the Columbia 
at Canal Flats in British Columbia and stated 
that, even if the United States should file another 
Libby Application, it would be about 4 months 
before the Canadian Section could give it 
consideration. 


Second Application Filed 

Approximately 4 months thereafter, on 22 May 
1954,7 the Government of the United States filed 
a second Libby Application with the Interna- 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 611. 

*Spelled Kootenai in the United States, Kootenay in 
Canada. 

*Tbid., June 7, 1954, p. 878. 
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tional Joint Commission, an alternate damsite 
having been selected at mile 217.0 on the Kootenai 
River, above the mouth of Fisher River. 

In support of the Application, the following 
exhibits were filed : 

(a) Summary of Data on Libby Project—Pool 
Elevation 2,459 feet. 

(b) Libby Project Reservoir Map. 

(c) Libby Project Profile. 

(d) Libby Project Plan and Sections. 

As in the matter of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada with respect 
to the Waneta Dam, the Application before the 
Commission is for a specific project at a definite 
location, its physical characteristics and capabili- 
ties having been fully made known. Hence the 
Commission may consider the Libby project as it 
is presented in the Application of the United 
States, but not otherwise. 

Subsequent to the Canadian chairman’s state- 
ment of 27 January 1954 with respect to investi- 
gation of a possible diversion in Canada, the 
Canadian Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources caused to be prepared and re- 
leased to the Commission and its engineer advisers 
“A Report [dated March 1954] of the Benefits to 
Canada of Diverting [at Canal Flats] a Part of 
the Kootenay River Flow to the Columbia River.” 

On 7 July 1954 the Government of Canada in 
its Response to the 22 May 1954 Application of 
the United States said : 


In response to the above-mentioned Application, the 
Government of Canada states that it is not prepared at 
present either to consent to an Order of Approval or to 
oppose the granting of such an Order. Sufficient data has 
not yet been assembled by the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board to make it possible to determine 
the most advantageous use of the waters concerned from 
the points of view of both countries. 

If in the light of such a study it is found that more 
advantageous use of the waters concerned could be 
achieved by other methods, such as a diversion of part 
of the waters of the Kootenay River into the Columbia 
River in Canada, the Canadian Government reserves the 
right to oppose the issuance of an Order of Approval in 
the present Application. 


Early in April 1955 at the regular meeting of 
the Commission in Washington, the chairman of 
the Canadian Section stated that a diversion of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 cubic feet per second of the 
mean flow of the Kootenay River to the Columbia 
River at Canal Flats, British Columbia, was under 
study and that it would be 12 or 15 months before 
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the investigation would be completed. Two full 
years have elapsed since that statement was made. 


October 1956 Meeting 


At the October 1956 meeting of the Commission 
in Ottawa, the chairman of the Canadian Section 
stated for the record and for the information of 
the United States Commissioners that the study 
of development of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers 
in Canada would henceforth be carried on by a 
group which is essentially private power interests 
in British Columbia, rather than under the aus- 
pices of the Government of Canada as heretofore. 
We have no knowledge, however, of any desire of 
a private power company or a provincial agency 
to undertake a development involving such a 
diversion. 

It may be seen by reference to the Libby State- 
ment in Response of the Government of Canada 
that the purpose of that Government’s investiga- 
tion of the suggested Kootenay diversion was to 
ascertain whether a plan including such a diver- 
sion would be the most desirable plan and there- 
fore in the public interest from the viewpoints of 
both Canada and the United States. We respect- 
fully inquire as to whether the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources or any 
other competent authority has concluded that a 
project involving such a diversion should be un- 
dertaken by the Government of Canada or the 
Province of British Columbia or by private in- 
terests in British Columbia. 

It is gratifying, because conducive to mutual 
confidence, that, since the Columbia River Refer- 
ence was submitted to the Commission in March 
1944, neither the Government of Canada nor the 
Government of the United States has ever pro- 
posed any form of development within the Colum- 
bia Basin that would not be desirable and in the 
public interest from the points of view of both 
countries. 


Flood Damage 


In each of 6 years during the decade ended 31 
December 1956, flood damage was suffered along 
the Kootenai River in the United States; and in 4 
of those years the damage, principally in the 
Kootenai Flats of Idaho, was heavy. The total 
damage has not been estimated, but the local 
damage as reported by the Corps of Engineers and 
the U.S. Weather Bureau was as follows: 
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The total flooding—62,490 acres—is almost 
equivalent to twice flooding of every acre of re- 
claimed land in the Kootenai Flats on the United 
States side of the international boundary. All of 
us, I am sure, desire to put an end to such needless 
waste wherever it occurs. 

Very heavy damage also occurred in the Koote- 
nay Flats of British Columbia in 1948, but over 
the years the damage has been much heavier, 
relatively, in Idaho, one of the principal reasons 
for this being the successive dyking off of one 
portion of the floodway after another in British 
Columbia, the combined effect of which has been 
appreciably to raise the flood level against: the 
dykes in Idaho. This Commission approved 
applications for all such dyking, subject to the 
conditions prescribed in its Orders. 

Mr. R. W. Davenport, an accomplished hy- 
draulic engineer of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
estimated in 1933 that the combined effect of the 
Creston Reclamation Project and the Kootenay 
Reclamation Farm would be to raise flood heights 
slightly more than one foot over most of the dis- 
tance between the international boundary and 
Bonners Ferry. In 1936, when Mr. Peter C. 
Bruner sought the approval of the Commission 
for a third reclamation district in the British Co- 
lumbia portion of the Flats, the engineers of the 
West Kootenay Power and Light Company Lim- 
ited estimated that the combined effect of the three 
reclamation districts would be to raise flood 
heights at the boundary by 1.79 feet. 

The Duck Lake dykes were built several years 
after the three districts just mentioned were 
dyked, and hence their effect was not reflected in 
the Davenport and West Kootenay estimates. 
However, the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board, in a report dated 1 April 1947, 
estimated the incremental effect of the proposed 
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Duck Lake dykes at from four to five inches dur- 
ing floods like those of 1903 and 1916. The 
Kootenay River floods of 1948 and 1956 were about 
of that general magnitude, but their effects at the 
boundary were less than was estimated by the 
Board because the dyked area is smaller than that 
originally contemplated by the applicant. 

If the flood heights against the Idaho dykes had 
been from 1.5 to 2 feet lower in 1948 and 1956, as 
they almost certainly would have been but for the 
Canadian dyking, it is believed that the losses in 
Idaho would have been small in comparison with 
those actually suffered there. 

Any person who has ever been engaged in a flood 
fight with the water at a high stage against dykes 
knows that it is the top part of the flood—the top 
couple of feet, say—that generally causes dyke 
failures. The Libby project, as indicated by 
studies of the U.S. Corps of Engineers and the In- 
ternational Columbia River Engineering Board, 
would reduce a flood like that of 1894 to about 50,- 
000 ¢.f.s., in the Kootenai Flats reach, and thus 
provide complete flood protection to the extremely 
valuable dyked areas in both Idaho and British 
Columbia. Moreover, it is our understanding that 
additional large areas of similar rich lands could 
then be reclaimed in British Columbia at relatively 
low cost. 

The Libby project is before the Commission un- 
der article IV of the treaty just as were the Corra 
Linn and Waneta Applications of Canadian in- 
terests. 


Canada’s Conditions for Approval of Libby 


Application 


Immediately following the first two paragraphs 
of the Libby Statement in Response of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, quoted above, the conditions upon 
which that Government would be agreeable to 
having the Commission approve the Application 
were set forth as follows: 


If, however, it should be found that the issuance of an 
Order of Approval for the Libby Dam project would be in 
the best interests of both countries, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment submits that any Order of Approval should be on 
such conditions as to ensure: 

(a) the protection and indemnity against injury of 
all interests in Canada which may be affected by the 
construction and operation of the said dam and reservoir, 
as provided by Article VIII of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909; 

(b) an equitable recompense to Canada for the use 
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in the project of Canadian natural resources, which will 
include an amount of power based on the increase of level 
permitted at the International Boundary and a share in 
down-stream benefits of storage in power on a basis to be 
negotiated ; 

(ec) any rights to the use of storage in Canada which 
might be approved will be for the life of the present 
project as expressed in a term of years to be settled in 
accordance with sound engineering and financing practice ; 

(d) all considerations which may be deemed relevant 
as a result of the Commission’s study of all engineering 
and economic factors in the Columbia River Basin in 
general, and the Kootenay River in particular, should be 
taken into account. 


Urgent Need for Action 


In view of the urgent need for flood control in 
the Kootenay Valley on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary and the prospective need for the 
Libby power, which would be of substantial bene- 
fit to both countries, we stress the desirability that 
the Commission be free to proceed expeditiously 
with its processing of the Libby Application, giv- 
ing careful and sympathetic consideration to each 
condition set forth in the Statement in Response 
of the Government of Canada. We make this sug- 
gestion in the light of our conviction and of the 
judgment of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board that the Libby-Bull River 
combination constitutes the most desirable and 
most complete development of the water resources 
involved and therefore would be in the public in- 
terest from the points of view of both Canada and 
the United States. 

In its consideration of and action upon applica- 
tions filed with it, regardless of by whom filed, 
the Commission’s record is good. The United 
States Section of this Commission has never been 
responsible for protracted delay in the considera- 
tion of an application filed by Canadian interests, 
nor, to the best of my knowledge,*has any such 
application ever been denied. 

Patently, having an application of one of the 
High Contracting Parties lying before the Com- 
mission for years, without receiving the consid- 
eration which the Commission has traditionally 
heretofore given to all applications, presents an 
anomalous situation. We therefore bespeak the 
cooperation of our Canadian colleagues in the 
matter. 

We urge that the pending Libby Application be 
considered with reasonable promptness and that 
definitive action be taken thereon. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During June 1957 


U.N. International Law Commission: 9th Session IGPREOM, ss <2 % 8 4s Ss April 23-June 28 
Customs Cooperation Council: 10th Session . Ll: Se a ee ay 27-June 1 
ILO Governing Body: 135th Session . ..... = CS a May 27-June 1 
UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 5th Session. . . a 0 ee ae May 31-June 1 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 12th General Assembly . Washington. : June 1-18 
IA-ECOSOC: Ist Regional Seminar on Social Affairs .... . Guatemala vee de June 2-16 
U.N. Committee To Consider Fixing Time and Place for General New York . June 3 (1 day) 
Conference on Charter Review. 
U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade: Working Party Geneva June 3-7 
on Arbitration. 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs . Geneva June 3-7 
UNREF Executive Committee: 5th Session . pene Moar er <a Geneva June 3-7 
PAIGH Directing Council: 2d Meeting. ... . Rio de Janeiro June 3-10 
FAO Council: 26th Session ............2.2.. Madrid. . . June 3-15 
ICAO Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft: 2d Meeting . Montreal . . June 3-17 
UNESCO Executive Board: 48th Session . . Pers. . . June 3-27 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Trade: 7th Session of Bangkok . June 3-10 
Subcommittee on Iron and Steel. 
FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 2d Session of Teak Sub- Bandung . June 4-7 
commission. 
World Power Conference: Sectional Meeting Belgrade . June 5-11 
International Labor Conference: 40th Session . . ae Geneva . June 5-27 
FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 4th Session . Bandung . June 8-21 
Poznan International Fair. ........4..... Poznan. June 9-23 
GATT Balance of Payments Consultations and Intersessional Com- Geneva June 10-29 
mittee Meeting. 
UNICEF Administrative Budget Committee. ......... New York. . June 10-12 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Trans- Geneva. . June 11-14 
port of Dangerous Goods. 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee ’and Working Parties. ...... Geneva. June 12-14 
ITU International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Com- Geneva. June 12-22 
mittee (CCIT): Sub-Study Group 2/1 on Revision of Telegraph 
Regulations. 
FAO European Commission on Agriculture: 9th Session. . . .. Rome June 17-21 
U.N. ECE: 5th Conference of European Statisticians. ..... Geneva. June 17-21 
International Commission for Criminal Police: 26th Session of Lisbon . June 17-22 
the General Assembly. 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Madras June 17-24 
Handicraft Marketing: 5th autines. 
a1 Phe on Future Requirements for Turbo-jet Aircraft: Montreal . June 17-28 
3 eeting. 
FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: Rabat . June 19-23 
7th Meeting. 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Geneva. June 24-28 
Tariff Problems. 
U.N. ECOSOC Coordination Committee . Geneva. June 24-28 
International Whaling Commission: 9th Meeting . pes London . June 24-28 
FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 4th Session . Rabat . June 25-29 
International Wheat Council: 22d Session . : London June 25-27 
Geneva. June 28-30* 


ILO Governing Body: 136th Session. . 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 14, 1957. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 
United Nations; ILO, International Labor Organization; UNREF, United Nations 


is a list of abbreviations: U.N 


Following 





Refugee Fund; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe; 
PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; ICAO, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization; UNESCO, United Nations "Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
ECAFE, Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; UNICEF, 
United Nations Children’s Fund; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; CCIT, Comité consultatif international 
BE totems et téléphonique; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; WMO, World Meteorological Organization; 

nternational Bureau of Education; PIANC, Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses; 
WHO, World Health Organization; PASO, "Pan American Sanitary Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


In Session as of June 30, 1957 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: 20th Session. . . ......... 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Committee on Administrative 
Unions. 

ILO ‘Art and Labor” Exposition . . ; 

WMO Commission for Aerology: 2d Session . . 

WMO Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation: 
2d Session. 

7th Berlin International Film Festival . 

International Rubber Study Group: 13th Meeting . 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee . 


Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1957 


International Sugar Council: 13th Session . . Me oe tern P 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 24th Session. . ..... . 

UN ESCO/IBE: 20th International Conferenceon Public Education. 

Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: 
Annual Meeting. 

PIANC: 19th International Congress . 

International Union of Crystallography: 4th General Assembly and 
International Congress. 

16th International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry . . 

19th Conference of International Union of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry. 

FAO Heperts To Finalize Program for 1960 World Census of Agri- 
culture. 

Latin American Seminar on Social Welfare Training 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 8th Session. 

Caribbean Commission: Conference on Demographic Problems of 
the Caribbean Area. 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Semiannual Meeting of Directing Council. 

IA-ECOSOC: Inter-American Meeting of Traffic — ; 

7th Pan American Highway Congress . : ‘ 

International Statistical Institute: 30th Session. . 

4th International Conference on Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering. 

Universal Postal Union: 14th Congress : : 

Economic Conference of the Organization of American States . 

International Scientific Radio Union: 12th General Assembly . 

ICAO Panel on Teletypewriter Specialists: 2d Meeting. . . . 

7th British Commonwealth Forestry Conference . 

9th International Congress on Cell Biology : 

International Geographic Union: Regional Conference . ; 

International Union of Public Transportation: 33d —— : 

9th Pan American Railway Congress . Bake ‘ 

International Exposition of the Sea. . 

~ = N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 


g 

UN RC APE Workshop on Problems of Budget Reclassification: 
2d Meeting. 

International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: 11th General 
Assembly. 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 8th Session. . . 

UNESCO International Conference on Radioisotopes in Scientific 
Research. 

ICAO Communications Division: 6th Session . 

ICAO Legal Committee: Special Subcommittee on Rule 57 of 
Standing Rules of Procedure. 

PASO Executive Committee: 32d and 33d aes 

Interparliamentary Union: 46th Conference . 

ICAO Legal Committee: 11th Session. 

PASO Directing Council: 10th Meeting. . : 

WHO Regional Committee for the Americas: 9th "Meeting. . 

U.N. ECAFE/FAO Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning: 3d Meeting. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 2d Meeting of Cocoa 
Study Group. 

International Union of Pure and Applied Physics: 9th General 
Assembly. 

International Association of Quaternary Research: 5th Inter- 
national Congress. 
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NeW YOrR .°. 6 6 6 %% 
NOW MORE Ss ae Se 


Geneva. 


Djakarta . ; 
Geneva. 


IEOHGGHS. «. 6. & « « « «-% 
Geneva. . 
HOOVES 2 «ee os os 
MISUOIS 5 eS) ses a 
London 

Montreal . 


Paris. 
Paris. 


Rome 


Montevideo. 
New York 


Trinidad . 


Panama City . 
Panama City . 
Stockholm 
London 


Ottawa. 

Buenos Aires .... 
Boulder, Colorado . 
Montreal . 


Australia and New Zealand : 


St. Andrews, Scotland . . 
Nara and Kyoto. ‘ 
Hamburg and Berlin . 
Buenos Aires . 

Marseille . 

Geneva. 


Bangkok . 
Toronto 


Hong Kong . 
Paris. . 


Montreal . 
Tokyo . 


Washington . 
London. . . 
Tokyo . 
Washington. 
Washington. . 
Bangkok. . . 


Ibadan, Nigeria . 
Rome 


Barcelona and Madrid . 


May 20- 
May 20- 


June 15- 
June 18- 
June 18- 


June 21— 
June 24- 
June 25- 


July 2- 
July 2- 
July 8- 
July 8- 


July 8- 
July 10- 


July 16- 
July 16- 


July 17- 


July 20 
July 22- 


July 25- 
July 29 
July 29- 


Aug. 
Aug. 


l- 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1957—Continued 


4th FAO/WHO Conference on Nutrition Problems in Latin America . 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 


International Monetary Fund: 12th Annual Meeting of Boards 


of Governors. 


17th International Conference of Sociology. ....... 
WMO Executive Committee: 9th Session. ....... 


FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 2d Session 


15th International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy . 


Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law .... . 


FAO Contact Group on Uses of Isotopes in Agricultural “Research: 


2d Meeting. 


FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee... .. 


FAO Cocoa Study Group: Statistical Subeommittce 
GATT Balance of Payments Consultations F 


FAO International Chestnut Commission ........ 


Guatemala City. . ... . Sept. 23- 
Washington. ...... . Sept. 23- 
oo a ee rr Sept. 23- 
cel MEBROVB. ss » ta osha ees Sep e ee 
. . . Baghdad . ~ 2 +... Sept. 28- 
BOCUIEAIIE 5 Sk wie ed . Sept. 29- 
Brussels. . . . «+ +s» = Sept. 30- 
Bonn. . . ..... . . September 
. . . Ibadan, Nigeria. . . September 
. . . Ibadan, ee a September 
. . . Geneva ; ita ere) oe September 
... Geneva September 





Question of Fixing Time and Place 
for U.N. Charter Review 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
Deputy US. Representative to the U.N. 


Let me express my heartiest congratulations to 
you, Mr. Chairman, on your well-merited selection 
as chairman of this Committee and to the distin- 
guished Representatives of Ecuador and Austria 
as vice chairman and rapporteur respectively. 

As this body well knows, the United States has 
long been interested in providing an opportunity 
for a review of the charter in the light of develop- 
ments since 1945. Accordingly, we cosponsored 
the resolution [992 (X)] adopted at the 10th 
session of the General Assembly in which the As- 
sembly decided in principle to hold a General 
Conference to review the charter at an appropriate 
time.? The same resolution established this Com- 
mittee with instructions to consult as to the time, 
organization, and procedures for such a confer- 
ence. Under the terms of reference of this Com- 
mittee, as we understand it, Mr. Chairman, our 
tasks are limited to procedural matters. 

It is a matter of regret to my delegation that 
the distinguished Representative of the Soviet 
Union has seen fit to ignore your comment as to 
the inadmissibility of certain arguments which 
were extraneous to this matter. My own delega- 
tion will respect the opinion of the chair, except to 


*Made on June 3 in the Committee on Arrangements 
for a General Conference for the Purpose of Reviewing 
the Charter (U.S./U.N. press release 2685). 

? BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1955, p. 949. 
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say very briefly that since the Soviet position in 
this matter, particularly of Chinese representa- 
tion, is well known and needed no exposition, so 
the position of the United States is well known 
and needs no exposition. 

This Committee has the authority to recom- 
mend postponement of the decision on the time 
and place of the conference if in our opinion inter- 
national circumstances are not auspicious for a 
conference. Our consultations previous to this 
meeting with other delegations and the debates so 
far indicate general agreement among the mem- 
bers that the appropriate time referred to in the 
10th General Assembly’s resolution has not yet 
arrived. Since the United States continues to feel 
that this conference should be held when circum- 
stances are auspicious, we will support the draft 
resolution * which recommends [to the 12th Gen- 
eral Assembly] that this Committee be kept in 
being and report back to the General Assembly 
no later than its 14th session. 


U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


UNESCO Executive Board 


The Department of State announced on May 
31 (press release 329) that Henry J. Kellermann, 
Counselor for Unesco Affairs, American Em- 
bassy, Paris, will be the Acting Representative 
of the United States at the 48th session of the 


*U.N. doc. A/AC. 81/L. 1, adopted by the Committee on 
June 3 by a vote of 67-0. 
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Executive Board of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which will meet at Paris, June 3-27, 1957. The 
U.S. Representative to the Executive Board, 
Athelstan Spilhaus, will be unable to attend this 
session. 

The State Department advisers to Mr. Keller- 
mann will be Byron B. Snyder, Office of Inter- 
national Administration, and Guy Lee, Unrsco 
Relations Staff. 

This session of the Executive Board will con- 
sider program and budgetary matters for 1957- 
58 and for 1959-60, as well as salary and per- 
sonnel questions. 
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Atoms-for-Peace Agreements Signed 
With Ecuador, Iraq, and Nicaragua 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State announced on June 11 
(press release 353) that an agreement for coop- 
eration in research in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy was signed on that day at Washington by 
representatives of Nicaragua and the United 
States. Similar agreements were signed with 
Traq on June 7 (press release 346) and with Ec- 
uador on May 31 (press release 332). The agree- 
ments were negotiated within the framework of 
President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program. 

Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, who 
signed for Nicaragua, was accompanied by Jorge 
Alberto Montealegre, Commercial and Financial 
Counselor of the Nicaraguan Embassy, and by 
other members of his staff. Signing the agreement 
with Nicaragua for the United States were Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, and Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The agreement with Iraq was signed by Am- 
bassador Moussa Al-Shabandar, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs William M. Rountree, and W. F. Libby, 
Commissioner of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
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Signing the agreement with Ecuador were Am- 
bassador José R. Chiriboga, Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary Rubottom, and Mr. Libby. The Ambas- 
sador was accompanied by Carlos Oquendo, a 
member of Ecuador’s Atomic Energy Study Com- 
mittee and professor of physics of the Central 
University of Ecuador at Quito, and Cesar Es- 
pinosa, vice rector of the Central University. 

The agreements look toward early development 
of atomic research programs in Nicaragua, Ecua- 
dor, and Iraq. They provide for exchange of in- 
formation on reactor technology, health and 
safety measures connected with reactor operation, 
and on medical, biological, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial uses of isotopes. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission has 
agreed to make available to each country up to 6 
kilograms (13.2 pounds) of contained U-235 in 
uranium enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
for reactor fuel. Collaboration in facilitating the 
program is permitted between private enterprises 
in the United States and each of the three 
countries. 

In addition to the 6 kilograms of reactor fuel, 
each country may receive from the United States 
limited gram quantities of highly enriched U- 
235, plutonium, and U-233 for research purposes. 
Other provisions of the agreements cover safe- 
guards in connection with possession and use of 
the radioactive materials. 


Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 
With Portugal Amended 


On June 7 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State (press release 345) 
announced that on that day the Governments of 
Portugal and the United States initialed a series 
of amendments to the research agreement for co- 
operation in the civilian uses of atomic energy 
which has been in effect since July 21, 1955. 

The amendments include authorization for 
Portugal to acquire from the United States gram 
quantities of uranium 235 and 233 and plutonium 
for laboratory research and bring up to date pro- 
visions regarding the transfer and use of special 
nuclear materials. 

Portugal is participating actively in the atoms- 
for-peace program. There have been Portuguese 
representatives at the seminar tour for doctors and 
at the opening class of the International School 
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of Nuclear Science and Engineering, both in 1955, 
and on the tour of U.S. raw-material facilities last 
fall. Its Junta de Energia Nuclear has under way 
an active nuclear-research program which includes 
plans for installation of a research reactor. Portu- 
gal also has received one of the comprehensive 
technical nuclear-energy libraries from the United 
States. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956." 
Ratification deposited: Norway, June 10, 1957. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Notification by Netherlands of extension to: Nether- 
lands Antilles (excluding annexes 1 and 2), May 9, 
1957. 


Aviation 


Protocol amending articles 48 (a), 49 (e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 
Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 
12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 

Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia, February 21, 
1957; Israel, May 13, 1957; Korea, May 21, 1957. 
Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
services in Greenland and the Faroe Islands. Done at 

Geneva September 25, 1956." 
Acceptances deposited: Norway and Sweden, May 10, 
1957 ; Israel, May 13, 1957. 

Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
a in Iceland. Done at Geneva September 25, 
Acceptances deposited: Norway and Sweden, May 10, 

1957; Israel, May 13, 1957. 


Labor 


Convention (No. 58) fixing minimum age for admission of 
children to employment at sea. Adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva October 24, 1936. 
Entered into force April 11, 1939. 54 Stat. 1705. 
Ratification registered: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 

Republic, November 6, 1956. 

Convention (No. 74) concerning the certification of able 
seamen. Adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Seattle June 29, 1946. Entered into force July 
14, 1951. TIAS 2949. 

Declarations of acceptance registered: United Kingdom 
on behalf of the governments of the Isles of Man, 
of Jersey, and of Guernsey, December 3, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 
General agreement for a program of technical cooperation. 


Not in force. 
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Signed at Buenos Aires, June 3, 1957. Entered into 
force June 3, 1957. 


France 

Convention supplementing the conventions of July 25, 
1939, and October 18, 1946, relating to avoidance of 
double taxation, as modified by protocol of May 17, 1948 
(59 Stat. 893; 64 Stat. (3) B38; 64 Stat. (c) B28). 
Signed at Washington June 22, 1956. 
Ratifications exchanged: June 18, 1956. 
Entered into force: June 13, 1956. 


Germany 

Agreement providing for a voluntary contribution to 
costs resulting from maintenance of United States 
troops in the Federal Republic of Germany. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Bonn June 7, 1957. Enters into 
force on the date on which the Federal Republic notifies 
the United States of approval as constitutionally re- 
quired. 


Ghana 

General agreement for a program of technical cooperation. 
Signed at Accra June 3, 1957. Entered into force June 
8, 1957. 


Nicaragua 

Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington June 11, 1957. 
Enters into force on date on which each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Norway 


Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington February 25, 
1957. 

Entered into force: June 10, 1957 (date on which each 
Government received from the other written notifica- 
tion that it has complied with statutory and consti- 
tutional requirements). ; 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 


The Senate on June 13 confirmed the following: 

Loftus E. Becker to be legal adviser of the Department 
of State. (For biographic details, see press release 326 
dated May 29.) 

James M. Langley to be Ambassador to Pakistan. (For 
biographic details, see press release 318 dated May 27.) 


Designations 


C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., as Director, Office of Southern 
Africa Affairs, effective June 9. 

Ralph N. Clough as Director, Office of Chinese Affairs, 
effective June 10. 


Departmen? of State Bulletin 
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Dulles: statement on mutual security. 

Kalijarvi: statement on sale of mer- 
chant vessels. 

Atoms-for-peace agreement with Nica- 
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many. 
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Note to Hungary on U.S. Legation 
staff. 

Return of flag to Philippine general. 

Reply to Soviet note on Middle East. 

Richards: statement on mission to 
Middle East. 

Program for visit of Japanese Prime 
Minister. 

Nomination of career ministers. 

Herter: Northwestern University. 
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WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular BACKGROUND series ... 


A LOOK AT THE MIDDLE EAST 


The United States has vital security interests in the Middle East. 
Soviet activity in the region, the need of our European allies for 
Middle Eastern oil, and the great strategic geographic importance of 
the area make it essential that the United States act with a high degree 
of responsibility and friendly impartiality in the clashes of national 
interests which are keeping the Middle East in a state of turmoil. 


A Look at the Middle East, 1 new Background pamphlet, ex- 
amines the origin and causes of some of the situations we face in the 
area. The pamphlet is based on a speech delivered by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,on March 14, 1957. 


Topics discussed in the publication include the emergence of 
nationalism in the Middle East, the partition of Palestine, the new 
regime in Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, the “northern tier,” inde- 
pendent Libya, and major elements of U.S. policy. The 16-page 
pamphlet is illustrated with maps and photographs. 

Copies of A Look at the Middle East may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents each. 


Publication 6478 15 cents 


Please send me --..- copies of A Look at the Middle East. 
Name: 


I IE a 8. ot eee 





City, Zone, and State: 











